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[Bulletin 37, U. 8. Department of Agricultrre.] . 


MARACTERISTICS, CULTURE, AND USES. 
Kafir corn is a native of South 
friea, and takes its name from the 

tribe known as Kafirs. It be- 

) the same group of plants as 

rm and other non-saccharine 

It was introduced some 10 

veats ago by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and distributed all 
over the country. It was first sent to 
the Southern States, where it did well, 
and the following year it was distributed 
in the North The reports from 
these trials were generally favorable. 
In California it was highly appreciated, 
and soon beeame a favorite food: for 
chickens. ‘The farmers of Kansas and 
Oklahoma have given it much attention 
during the three or four years past and, 
finding it a valuable stock food, are 
cultivating it on a large and ever-in- 
creasing scale. Its drouth-resisting quali- 
ties have recommended it especially to 
farmers living in localities too dry for 
the best development of corn, 


also. 


VARIETIES. 
There is at present a lamentable con- 
fusion in the names of the so-called 
nou-saccharine varieties of sorghum, and 

ficult to determine how many 
should be classed as Kafir corn. The 
Kansas Experiment Station grew nearly 
s hundred kinds of these sorghums in 
1891 and 1892, the seed of which had 
been collected by United States Consuls 
at points in Africa, India, and China. 
Most of them failed to mature seed, but 
of those which succeeded several.would 
amswer the description of Kafir corn. 
At present there are at Jeast three 
Varieties popularly called Kafir corn. 
They may be described as follows: 

Red Kajiv Corn—Plant from 4 to 6 
feet tall, aceording to soil, season, and 
culture, Stalk close-jointed, producing 
9 to 1 tleaves. Leaves thick, somewhat 
rough, and stiffer than corn leaves. The 
plant jarely suckers, but it will oceasion- 
ally throw out branches from the upper 
jonts. ‘The sheaths are quite pate. ~a 
tolored red or purple in patches and 
Spots, due to a blight. Head upright, 
long, and narrow, always pushing clear 
af the sheath of the upper leaf; 
spikelets short, compact, and held close 
tothe head. Seed red or light brown, 
mall, almost round, brittle, starchy, 
and packed so closely in the head that 
the stems and hulls are scarcely visible. 
Hulls vlumes) small, thin, brown, cov- 
tring less than half of each seed. 

White Kafir Corn—Like the red 
Variety, the plant is short-jointed and 
bas an abundance of foliage, but does 
tot grow quite so tall. The head is 
Upright, slender, compact, but frequently 
ails to shoot out of the enveloping 
theath, the portion remaining covered 

‘ig Worthless, as it either fails to form 
®ed or the seed formed molds and spoils. 

he seed is white, slightly flattened side- 
Nise, starchy, and pleasant to the taste. 

he hulls are gray or greenish white, 

airy, somewhat larger and more con- 

‘Picuous than those of the red variety. 

tee seed shells out readily in 
ding, 

Black-hulled White Kafir Corn (Afri- 
- nillet.)—Plant like the foregoing. 
lead upright, rather shorter, broader, 
aud looser than that of the red sort: 
*tetimes narrow below and broad 
above, making it somewhat club-shaped. 

his is due to the fact that the spikelets 
tre longer than those’ on the white 
Variety, with a tendency to spread. 

el white, many grains. having @ red- 
“w or brown spot, somewhat larger 

‘1 the red. Hulls gray, brown, oF 

ack, hairy, larger than the hulls on 
yl Sort. ‘The head shoots clear of 
~ enveloping sheath. ‘The cut illus- 

"tes this variety as grown in a field, 

© variety goes by the three names of; 
_Slack-huiled white Kafir corn, White 
“ir corn, and Afriean millet. 
he red and white varieties have been. 
gown at the Kansas Station for several 

Years, with the following results: Under 

© sume conditions the red variety has 





invariably outyielded the white, both in 
Grain and fodder ; it grows some 6 to 9 


inches taller; it matures ifs seed a little 
earlier, and the head always pushes 
clear of the upper sheath; it does not 
shell in handling, aud bas a more suc- 
culent stalk. On the other hand, the 
white variety has a pleasauter taste and 
produces grain which is not at all 
astringent, and is therefore better rel- 
ished by stock. 

The Black-hulled white Kafir corn 
has only been grown here the past 
season, but it appears to have all the 
good qualities of the red variety, and 
has, in addition, a white seed. ‘The seed 
coat also is non-astringent, a character- 
istic of all white seed of the sorghum 
tribe. If further tests show that the 
black-hulled white variety yields as well 
as the red, it will undoubtedly take the 
lead. 

There appears to be a strong tendency 
to variation in th®& group of sorghums. 
With skillful selection aud breeding, 
varieties could doubtless be developed 


superior to any now known. Great care 


in the selection of seed and to prevent | 


crossing with other sorghums is necessary 
in order to prevent deterioration. 


SOLLS AND CLIMATE ADAPTED TO KAFIR 
CORN. , 


Like all other efops, Kafir corn yields 
best on rich land. It responds well to 
generous treatment. Its culture, how- 
ever, is not limited to soils of certain 
classes and qualities. It may be grown 
on stiff clays and on light sand, in river 
bottoms and on poor uplands, and it 
will yield profitable returns on soil too 
poor for corn. 

Perhaps the strongest recommendation 


KAFIR CORN. 


of Kafir corn lies in the fact that it will 
produce a crop on less rain than is re- 
quired for corn, and that it is not 
affected so disastrously by hot winds. 
It is, therefure, especially adapted to the 
semi-arid West, where corn succeeds only 
once in five or six years because of hot 
winds and drouth. It is owing chiefly 
to this quality that ite culture has spread 
so rapidly in Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Hct winds are the main cause of the 
failure of the corn crop in this region, 
and they are never more destructive 
than when they happen to come when 
the corn is tasseling. They cause the 
pollen to dry up, and the silk is not 
fertilized. Even with a sufficient rain- 
fall, a few days of these withering blasts 
from the southwest, in tasseling time, 
may reduce the yield of corn 50 per 
cent. Kafir corn is got in the 
same way. Fertilization takes * place 
more readily and the: whole-plant is bet- 
ter adapted to stand dry weather. The 
leaves are thicker and coarser than corn 
leaves, and do not dry out so readily; 
they are closer together and partly pro- 
peas See cee and the plant is not so 
tall, and therefore not so much exposed. 
When corn has once been stunted by 


drouth or hot winds it never recovers. | is 


Ram wih Kok ‘sy pay romain 


| will, nevertheless, be wisest for the farm- 


rain comes it will revive, and, if not too 
late in the season, will still produce a crop 
of grain. 

While it can be grown to perfection 
in southern and middle latitudes, the 
northern limit of its successful culture is | 
as yet not well defined. In tests at the 
Ontario Agricultural College the season 
appeared to be too short for the grain to 
mature. Henry does not consider it 
suited to Wisconsin. The Michigan | 
Station regards it as inferior to corn for 
forage. Possibly further trials may 
cause a revision of these opinions, but it 


ers in the northern tier of States to grow 
it at first only on a small scale. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 





The soil should be prepared as for | 
corn. Plow and harrow to-bring the | 
soil to a fine tilth. If*it has-been sub- | 
soiled the previous Fall, all the better. | 
If the surface is. rough it should be | 
worked with a pulverizer. till: reduced. 
An even, mellow surface facilitates = 
tivation. The youpg plants feeble | 
and of slow © etka aieh hic frst six | 
weeks, and a rough, uneyem surface can- | 


=e 
ont 


up. 
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not be worked without edvering them | 


~~ 


‘77th Year. 





CULTIVATION. 


The crop should be. cultivated like 
sorghum or corn. The weeds should be 
kept down from the start, using prefer- 
ably a spring-toothed cultivator, which 
will not throw the earth much, with fen- 
ders attached while the plants are small 
to prevent covering. them up. 

The roots are tiear the surface. In- 
vestigations at the Kansas Station last 
Summer showed that the roots reach out 
four to six feet laterally in all directions 
and that most of them are from two to 
six inches from the surface. Deep cul- 
ture is, therefore, a mistake, sincé it de- 
stroys a large portion of the feeders and 
to that extent weakens the plants. ‘The 
surface soil should be kept mellow until 
the crop begins to head, when cultiva- 
tion should cease. If seeded about the 
middle of May, the plants «will head 
early in August and the grain will be 
ripe about the middle of September. 


HARV ESTING. 


The crop should be cut and shocked 
as soon as the graim is ripe. English 
sparrows will damage it badly if they 
have the chance. QOverripeness also 
causes the white Kaff¥ corn to shell when 


| handled. Unlike corn, all varieties 


Seeding takes place, according to the have the very desirable quality of re- 


latitude, from the middle of:March in 
the South to the beginning of June in | 
the North. At the Kansas Station the 
seed is usually put in the ground about 
the-middle of May. There is nothing 
gained by seeding before the soil is 
warm. <A good rule to follow is to seed 
as soon as corn planting is finished. 


METHOD OF SEEDING. 


Kafir corn cat be grown either in hills 
or in drills, but the latter is considered 
preferable. Thé rows should be from 
2.5 feet to 3.5 feet apart. The stalks 
will vary in hight frem 4 to 6.5, feet, 
according to richness of soil and. thick- 
ness of stand, the richer soil producing 
the heavier growth and therefore re- 
quiring the wider rows. It may be 
sceded with a corn planter fitted with 
sorghum or broom-corn plates. At the 
Kansas Station. a shoe grain drill with 
press wheels and force feed is generally 
used, ‘The shoes are eight inches apart; 
therefore, by leaving the first and fourth 
feeds open and covering up all the 


by stock. 


_ maining green, after,the grain matures, 


until killed by frost. The fodder is, 
therefore, still in exéellent condition 
when the grain ripeng, and when cured 
will make better feql than if the plant 
had dried up as the@tcorn plant does. 
The crop can ‘be harvested in several 
ways. At the Kansas Station it is usu- 
ally cut with a sled cutter, which takes 
two rows at atime. The cutter is pulled 
by one horse and requires two attend- 
ants, one to eare for each row. The 
crop is collected in armfuls as cut, and 
shocked: Any good corncutter will do 
the work. It oan, of course, also be 
cut by hand if a machine is not avail- 
able. 
cut with a selfDindef. Some growers 
use a header, collecting* the ‘heads only 
and leaving the fodder to be eaten off 
The header will cut off a 
large per cent of gréen leaves with the 
heads, which renders the curing of the 
latter, preparatory to the thrashing, more 
difiicult. In that cdse, it is best to pile 
them with layers of dry straw to pre- 





others, the ruws are sown 32 inches 
apart. 
seed an acre. A little practice on bare, 
hard ground where the seed can be seen 
will soon show how the feed bar should 
be set to discharge the right amount. It 
is better that the stand should be a little 





too thick than not thick enough. Fora 
maximum crop of grain on soil of mod- 
erate fertility the plants should stand 
from four to six inches apart in the row, 
and on rich soil nine inches. If a 
maximum crop of fodder is wanted in 
addition to a good yield of grain, put in 
10 to 12 pounds of seed to the acre. 

Kafir corn is sometimes sown for hay, 
that is, it is sown thick, either with a 
drill or broadcast, and the crop, when 
headed, cut with a mower and treated 
asahay crop. If cut early it may pro- 
duce two crops. Some variety of sweet 
sorghum, however, is better suited for 
hay. In the middle West the Kansas 
Orange is a good varicty, and in the 
North the Early Amber. 

Listing Kafir corn, as corn is listed, is 
not recommended. The plants are 
spindling and of slow growth during the 
first few weeks, and if a heavy rain 
should fall during that time it would 
either wash the soil into the furrows and | 
bury the plants or the furrows would 
serve as drains, with the result that the 


crop would be washed out,- There. is /. 


another objection to listing. On account 
of the slow growth of the plants, the 
weeds soon the start of them, and it 
ractically impossible to cultivate 
without covering the plants. If listing 


It requires about six pounds to | 


vent heating. 

When the heads ate cured and ready 
to thrash, there are Again several modes 
of procedure. Thé most common way 
| is to cut the heads off with 2 corn knife. 
| A large armfull is laid with the heads 
across a block of wood, when a few 
strokes sever them, . It may be thrashed 
without severing the heads, either by 
runuing the whole plant through the 
thrasher—whieh, however, is not desir- 
able, as it breaks: the leaves up very 
badly—or by sticking the heads of an 
armful of plants into the cylinder for 
an instant until the grain is beaten out. 

Still other growers cut the heads off 
one by one in the field and throw them 
in a wagon, as they would gather corn 
that has not been cut. ‘This, however, 
would seem to be too slow a process to 
suit many people. — 

Lastly, many farmers do not thrash 
the grain at all, buf feed the stalk, head 
and all, as cut. But even though it is 
fed in tight boxes, so that waste by 
shattering is largely prevented, there is, 
nevertheless, a farts waste in feeding 
the seed whole, since it is not masticated 
and goes through thganimals undigested. 

Heads which are not perfectly dry 
should not be thrown in large piles, as 
they will heat. They can be stored in 
narrow corncribs er in narrow rail pens, 
built so as to let the air pass through 
the mass. 

In thrashing, the grain, especially of 
the red variety, will’break badly unless 
the concaye is oved from the 
machine and ¢put in its place. 

YIELD OF EKAFIR CORN. 

The yield per acre of grain and 
fodder must, of course, vary with the 
season. The red variety, as grown at 
the Kansas Station,,has invariably out- 
yielded both w Kafir corn and 
Indian corn. The average yield per 
acre of these.threg-at this Station for 
the year 1889) 1690; 1891, and 1892 
were as follows; »} 
Fields of Redand, ¥rM Kafr Corn and Indian 

? Fodder. 


‘toni fodder, while 
1) beagle: of seed and 
rl ine eee 








is practiced at all, the furrows should be | 


A light, short efop may even be }. 








red | 


acre. In 1895, 15 acres of the red 
Kafir corn averaged 41 bushels of grain 
and two tons of fodder peracre. Black- 
hulled white Kafir corn (grown at the 
Kansas Station for the first time in 1895) 
yielded in plats at the rate of 34.03 
bushels of grain and 1.23 tons of fodder 
per acre, and corn produced 23.05 
bushels per acre. In 1891 the red 
variety produced the highest yield on 
record here, viz, 98 bushelsperacre. ‘The 
same year the Nebraska Station reports a 
yield of 112.5 bushels of grain per acre, 
variety not named. At the North Louisi- 
ana Station, in 1893 Kafir corn pro- 
duced four tons of fodder and 10 bushels 
of grain per acre. In the same year, 
at the Arkansas Station, it produced 
5,178 pounds of dry fodder per acre. 
COMPOSITION OF KAFIR CORN. 


The chemical composition of Kafir 
corn has not been very thoroughly 
studied. No analysis with reference to 
fertilizing constituents are available. 
Analysis with reference to food constitu- 
ents are collected in the following table, 
which also includes for comparative pur- 
poses similar data for Indian corn. 

These analyses show that Kafir corn 
compares favorably with corn in the 
amount of nutriment it contains, al- 
though slightly poorer, as a rule, in the 
more valuable food constituents—pro- 
tein and fat. 


Food constituents in Kafir corn and Indian corn, 





In fresh or air-dry material. 
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extr 





Protein. 
Nitrogen 





Sn | Fiber, 
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Sy | Fat. 
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Kafir corn, whole | 
plant, @..........| 76.131.75| 3.22) 6.16 11.96 0.78 
Kafir corn, whole | | i | 
plant, b | 76.05,1.44! 2.34) 8.36 11.41.0.40 
| 16.09)1.0] 2.78) 7.28,11.0000.50 


} 


Average 


Corn-whole plant me | 
green 79.30,1.20 1.80) 5.00 12.20 0.50 
Kufir corn fodder, | 


} | ! | 
Whole plant, c ...| 10-94 5.48) 3.31 30.37 47.402.50 
Corn fodder, | | } | 
whole plant **11.00 4.16) 6.93;22.02 53.43 2.46 
Kafir cornu fodder, | | | | 
without heads,d.| 8.67'7.14 4.8928.@ 49.75,1.53 
Corn stover, with- | } | 
out ears | t9.00.5.20) 5.81 30.12 48.19 1.68 
Kufir corn, ma- | } | | 
ture head,'e......| 16.232.02 6.92) 6.79165.182.86 
Corn eurs, corn- . | } j | 
and-cob meal....| 15.10)1.50 8.50) 6.60/64.80 3.50 
Katir corn seed, f..| 9.31/1.53 9.92) 1.35/74.92 2.97 
‘ orn Kernels | 10.90'1.50.10.50) 2. 10160.60 5.40 
Kafir corn flour g .| 16.75/2.18) 6.62) 1.1649.47 8.82 
Corn meal ay! me 1.99168-708-09 





Authority: a, Pennsylvania S‘ation; b, New 
York Corneil Station: c, North Carolina Station: 
d, Kansas Station; e, North Carolina Station; 
f, Kansas Station; gy, North Carolina Station. 

* Assumed: Field-cured corn fodder contains 
on an average 42.2 per cent. of water. 

+ Assumed: Ficid-cured corn stover contains 
ou an average 40.5 per cent. of water. 


PRACTICAL FEEDING TESTS, 


The feeding value of Kafir corn has 
not been fully worked out. So far as 
the writer is aware, the Kansas Station is 
the only one which has as yet undertaken 
feeding experiments with this crop, and 
these have been confined to the grain of 
the red variety. The results are sum- 
marized below. 

During the Winter of 1894-95 three 
lots of hogs, which averaged at the be- 
ginning of the experiment about 150 
pounds a head, were fed (1) Kafir corn 
meal, (2) corn meal, and (3) ground 
wheat, with a view to compare the value 
of these three feeds. All feeds were 
stirred in enough water te make a thick 
slop. ‘The experiment continued for 77 
days. At the end of that time the 
Kafir corn lot had eaten an average of 
545 pounds per head and gained 106 
pounds per head. ‘This means a con- 
sumption of 5.15 pounds of feed for each 
pound of pork made. The corn-meal lot 
had eaten 573 pounds of feed per head, 
on which each had made a gain of 131 
pounds; or, it had taken 4.38 pounds of 
feed to produce a pound of gain. The 
ground wheat lot had eaten 564 pounds 
of feed per head and gained 137 pounds, 
which is equal to a consumption of 4.11 
pounds of feed for each pound of gain. 
In other words, 100 pounds of corn pro- 
duced as much gain as 117.64 pounds 
of Kafir corn. This is not a flattering 
showing for the Kafir corn. 

This station has just concluded an- 
other experiment in the same line, with 
the following results: Four lots of three 
pigs each were fed for the same period 
as above, 77 days, on (1) Kafir corn 
meal, (2) a mixture of one-third soja 
bean meal and two-thirds Kafir corn 


Tons. | meal, (3) corn meal, and (4) a mixture 


of one-third soja bean meal and two- 
thirds corn meal, with gains as shown in 
the following table : 

— on aur faa comparison with 





Lot 2, 
Kafir 
corn 


meal | Lot3. 
and | 


) Corn 


| 


Lot4 
Corn 
meal 
— 
80. 
bean 
meal, 
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ae, Cree 








Here, again, the Kafir corn fell much 
behind the corn when both were fed 
alone, but when mixed with a highly- 
nutritious substance, like soja bean meal, 
the growth obtained was but slightly be- 
hind that of a similar mixture with corn 
as a basis. It should be stated that in 
this case the pigs were even smaller than 
in the former-trial. They averaged only 
63 pounds each at the beginning of the 
ex periment. 

The same Station has also made an 
experiment with Kafir corn as feed for 
cattle. ‘Three pure-bred Aberdeen-An- 
gus heifers, which were to be fed for the 
butcher, were tied up in the stable and 
fed, one on Kafir corn meal and cut corn 
stover and two on corn meal and cut 
corn stover. The gains of both lots 
were small, from the fact that they were 
almost fat when tied up. 

During the first six weeks 1 pound of 
live weight was gained on 15.46 pounds 
Kafir corn meal and 1.65 pounds corn 
fodder for the heifer fed this ration; and 
1 pound of gain was made on 18.47 
pounds of corn meal and 2.4 pounds of 
corn fodder, this being the average of 
the two in the corn meal lot. Here the 
Kafir corn made decidedly the best 
gain. It was apparent, however, that 
they could not be fattened satisfactorily 
on these rations. ‘The corn fodder was, 
therefore, changed to alfalfa, and oil 
meal was added to the grain ration in 
the same proportion for both lots, and 
with this change the experiment went 
on for six weeks longer. The results 
for the whole period of twelve weeks 
stand as follows: The heifer on Kafir 
corn had eaten during this time 11 
pounds of Kafir corn meal, 0.54 pound 
of oil meal, 0.68 peund of corn fodder 
and 1.21 pounds of alfalfa for each 
pound of gain she made, or a total of 
13.43 pounds of food for each pound of 
gain. The average am», nt eaten by the 
two on corn meal iatioa for each pound 
of gain was 9.77 pounds of corn meal, 
0 63 pound. of_oi! meal, 0.65 pound of 
corn fodder, and 1.26 pounds of alfalfa, 
a total of 12.31 pounds of food fora 
pound of gain. ft should be noticed 
that this lot ate 0.09 pound of oil meal 
and 0.05 pound of alfalfa for each 
pound of gain more than the Kafir corn 
lot. The total amount of Kafir corn 
meal eaten was 1,199.28 pounds. The 
gain was 109 pounds. The average 


amount of corn meal eaten per head was }- 


1,422.35 pounds, the average gain being 
145.5 pounds, 

As to the value of Kafir corn as feed 
for horses and mules, Capt. H. L. 
Seott, of Fort Sill, writes under date of 
March 17, 1896, that two six-mule 
teams (one young mules and the other 
old) used continually for freighing on 
the road, and 12 horses, six in each of 
two cavalry troops, were fed exclusively 
on blaek-hulled whit Kafir corn and 
hay for one month “with excellent 
results.“ 

Many farmers in Kansas and Okla- 
homa report that they have grown and 
fed Kafir corn with gratifying success. 
The experiments thus far made, how- 
ever, do not justify the statement some- 
times made that the grain is equal to 
corn as a food. It should be ground 
before it is fed. For hogs it is best to 
make the meal into a slop, but it should 
be fed dry to horses and cattle. The 
fodder has not yet been experimentally 
studied, but cattle, horses, and sheep eat 
it with relish aud do well on it. 

The grain has been recommended as 
an article of human food, and several 
mills in Kansas have put in special ma- 
chinery for grinding it. Those who 
have tried the flour assert that good 
bread and excellent cakes can be made 
from it. The analysis indicates that 
this product is similar to corn meal in 
composition, but is somewhat defieient 
in protein, 


Lime Without a Limekiln. 


Lime may be made in open pits as 
well as in close kilns. It is done in this 
way: A rough wall is built in a square 
with blocks of stone laid in mud and 
plastered so as to exclude the air. Some 
holes are left in the bottom. This is 
first laid with small wood in the bottom, 
and then in alternate layers of stone and 
wood. It is best to make arches in the 
bottom like those of a brick kiln, to put 
more wood in tokeep up the heat. The 
stone is heaped up at the top and 
covered with mud plaster, leaving a hole 
in the middle for draft. The fuel is 
then sat on fire and the fire is kept burn- 
ing slowly by closing the holes at the 





bottom and regulating the draft. | past 


Five or six days are necessary to finish 
the burning, when the lime is made, 





Australia has found it impossible to 
abate the rabbit plague. In New South 
Wales alone 7,000,000 acres of land 
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MUTUAL MORTGAGES. 
$150,000,000 Thrown Away Y¥ 
Eprror AMERICAN FARMER; 
cording to the United States census 
indebtedness secured by mo om 
Jan. 1, 1890, was $2,209,148,431 on” 
acres at an average interest of 7.36 per 
cent., and $3,870,531,554 on lots at 
average interest of 7.16 per cent. Now, 
as everybody knows, it isa rule in this” 
country that mortgages run only two te 
four years, and that they have to be rev 
newed after that time, generally by pay . 
ing a commission by the debtor extends 
ing from 2 to 5 per cent. Thus, the” 
average interest is raised at least 8.36" 
and 16.8 respectively per cent. yearly. 
The average interest paid on firste” 
class mortgages in Germany is about 4 
to 5 per cent., including 4 to 4 per centy 
to the sinking fund. oe 
The rate the mortgage companies pay © 
to their bondholders ranges tial bd bs 
4 per cent., 34 per cent, being the most) 
usual rate, a 
The German property owner prefers” 
to take his loans, if he needs such, from” 
a company which gives him the choice” 
either to refund it in a certain time: 
agreed upon, or to refund it by sinking” 
fund, in payment of 4 to 4 per cent, 
yearly, while the small capitalist, who: 
had formerly only the opportunity to” 
put his savings in a savings bank,” 
favors now in a high degree the morte 
gage bonds by which an acceptable rate | 
of interest is guaranteed, leaving him: 


Ps 


beside the chance of gaining a bonus, ~ 


shail 


The German mortgage companies ar@ = 


unable to satisfy the demand for 
bonds, and there is always a | 
dance of money on the market? 
for investment in mortgage seourities, 7 
There is no reason. whatever that” 
what has been accomplished with sd. 
wonderful a success in Germany and 
other European countries could not Be 
done here. It is safe to say that @ 
solid mortgage company, estiibli od 
after the German style, would find no 
difficulties in placing mortgage b is 
at a rate of 4 per cent. here as well ag 
abroad to an extent to enable: it te 
satisfy all justifiable want of cnedlit of: 
the property owners at a rate of 5 
per cent., including + per cent. for the: 
sinking fund. a 
Supposing now a farmer has @ morte 
gage of $5,000 on his ‘property. He. 
would, under the present circumstances, | 
as shown above, have to pay 8.36 pér 
cent., or $418 yearly. The mortgage 
company would, at highest, ask of him) 
only 6 per cent., including 4 per cent, to 
the sinking fund ; that is, $300. Besides 
the $25 to the sinking fund, the farmer 
would save yearly $118, Supposing, 
further, that the return of payment 
would take in this way 40 years, the 
farmer would in that time not only have 
repaid his debt, but would haye saved be~ 


rt 
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$7,000 at least. - Should he prefer to u 
his yearly savings for improvement of hi 
property, he would in less than 10 yea 
double the value of the latter, ode 

Taking the census of 1890 as a basig, 
the yearly wastings of the property 
owners in paying unnecessarily high im 
terests amount with the farmers to 2.36 
per cent. of $2,209,148,431, or $62 
135,902 ; with the owners of lots to 2:11 
per cent. of $3,870,531,554, or $80 
603,430; together to $135,739,382 

By the speedy growth of cities ane 
towns and the cultivation of land it is 
safe to say that since 1890 this figure 
has been raised to at least $150,000,000 

If these $150,000,000 could be us 
in another, in a useful way, the econo 
ical life of the country would soon bee 
come a different, a ter one, 
farmer, now almost face to face 
ruination, would again prosper, the hous 
owner would not iged any longer 
to press the poor workingmen for unm 
reasonable rents, and the many’ m ions 
of dollars now lying idle would raise 
our industries and commerce to a stands 
ard according to the greatness and 
of the country. 

If the property owners would onl 
subscribe 1-20 per cent. of their mor 
gaged debts, they could raise a sted 
capital sufficient to free them, in a com 
arty ao short time, from ter 

vy burden.—Dr. Emit Donx, New 


York, 
—_—_—__@- ——____—_ 
Millet Hay for ae 
Millet makes an excellent hay 4 
cows and yields good and abt 
milk. It will also make an exeelig 
ure for cows late in the Sammie 


sides $40 to $118 and interest, or about | 
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On good land three tons ba. ac 
may be easily grown. it: shoul 
not be lett .v ripen the seed before it 
cut, as it gets hard and tough. Theb 
condition for hay is when it iéin € 
be, as ite 
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&, . estimated that empire has about 30,000,- 
, | 006 horses, the greater part of which be- 
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©. not at all reassuring, for it appears that 


| kills off the lice and new broods that 
F stop the growth of young stock. Ex- 


» or mixed in an utter confusion of colors, 


_* than either the 


4 second cross gues back in color to the dam 
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Stable Talk. 


Lice on colts can. be killed off with a 
few applications of linseed oil two parts 
+ to coal oil one part. Each application 


amine the stock carefully. 


The depression in the horse breeding 
industry in Russia has begun to attract 
the attention of the Government. It is 


long to the peasants, and among these 
the depression is so great that officials 
. are discussing the advisability of offering 
. assistance. At present 30 per cent. of 
nt establishments are without 
. horses, and the latest animal census is 


in 422 districts, in which 12,700,000 
_ horses were registered, the increase in the 
_ last six years has been less than 5 per 
' @ent. 





| AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 


| SHEEP AND. WOOh. 


daily in the Winter, with five pounds of 
meal or bran and meal. Thus 3,000 
pounds of hay will be required to 
winter a cow as she should be. 





Feeding for Beef. 

Speaking of improving the quality of 
beef, Prof. Gulley says: “I have tested 
several foods for the purpose, and among 
them sorghum, which I first grew in 
1892. Sorghum will produce as much 
grain as a good corn crop and is better 
adapted to a hot and dry climate than 
corn. Many experiments have been 
conducted to determine what the effect 
of sorghum is upon the animal. Not- 
withstanding the fagt that many scoff at 
the idea of scientific feeding, dairymen 
and many that feedfor beef are realizing 
that there is much in it. What is known 
as a balanced food ration must be fed 
to give the best results.’—Arizona Ex- 
periment Station. 





PRIMEVAL 


_ The Probable Ancestors of Our Present 


a 


CATTLE. 


Herds of Fat Beeves and Gentle Kine. 


The Berlin. Id/ustrirte Landwirtschaftlich Zeitung gives the following pictures, 
taken from a “ History of Muscovite Wonders,” published in 1567, of cattle then 
living in remote districts of Poland and Russia, but which have since become 


- extinct. 


. in Hungary. 
breeds of cattle are descended. 


Some specimens were preserved in Eastern Prussia down to as late as 
1755, when they were killed by cattle thieves. 


There were also some specimens 


They undoubtedly represent the parentage from which many of our 














Beh bin cin Daus-fo von den Polen cin Ta, von den Leiitlehen cin Marae 





nennet worden. 




















Translation of inscription: “I am an Ox, called by the Poles a Tur, by the 
’ Germans a Primeval Bull, and by the ignorant a Bison.” 
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Translation of inscription: “Tam 


a Bison, called a Suber by the Poles, a 


Bison by the Germans, and by the ignorant a Primeval Bull.” 





Crosses of Holsteins. 
R. G. Sneath, Menlo Park, Cal., says: 
“The cross between the pure Holstein 
and Jersey cow is generally a mongrel, 


| and woolly to a great degree. The eye 
‘and deer-like head of the Jersey can be 
detected at times, while their form is 
smoother, more pomp and less bony 
Tolstein or Jersey, and 
their sizo is between the two. 
“The first cross between the Holstein 
and common stock is uniformly black 
‘and white, while about one-sixth of the 


| Of the first cross, and the crosses: there- 
~ ter prove true to the Holsteins in color. 

“Our present grade Holsteins give 

| about twice as much milk as the grade 
|  derseys' did 10 years ago, while their 
IK starids on an average at about four 
© Per cent! butter fat by the Babcock test, 
/ which is about the same as from the 

* Jersey grades.” 


— - 
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. Feeding of a Calf. 
» A young calf for the first month of 
| its ite should have the new milk of the 
| cow or the skimmed milk warmed to 80°. 
) When it is'a month old the quantity of 
» milk should be increased to 10 or 12 
—qparts a day, and as soon as it will take 
‘slittle fine meal and some fine hay or 
ass it should get what it will eat. A 
ng calf may be turned into a 
grass lot when it is a month old, and 
8 ould be. tethered, and get its milk as 
é The milk may be continued for 
mionths, when a small ration of 
meal and bran should be given 
gradual increasing the allowance unti 
at six months old it gets a pound a day, 
with as g ure as can be provided: 
After that the meal may be increased 
ra ually until in the Winter the calf 
p stabled. with the cows, and gets the 
imekind of feed in due proportion to 
diag oat hy go ran Bas A 
is way eat ing to im- 
and r ble the value of 
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Swollen Udder. 


A heifer with her first calf should not 
be overfed before the calf comes, but for 
two weeks previously should have noth- 
ing but good hay. For at least a week 
after the calf is born this feed should be 
continued. After that the feed may be 
increased gradually, and some meal 
given, beginning at first with a quart 
twice a day, and after that increasing by 
safe degfees until all that can safely be 
fed is given. But it will never be safe 
to feed a young cow as an old one may 
be. The result of overfeeding is trouble 
with the udder from overexcitement of 
it by the excess of food, especially when 
meal of any kind is fed. The young 
cow has to be trained to feed, and this 
only by. small degrees) When the udder 
is swollen and hot nothing is better than 
fomenting it with hot water for 15 or 
20 minutes with .a sponge; after this it 
is wiped dry and gently rubbed by the 
hatid with vaselitie aiid then with cam- 
phorated soap liniment. This is made 
by dissolving sweet oil in strong am- 
thonia anid adding half the quantity of 
camphorated spirit (alcohol with cam- 
phir dissolved in it). This if rubbed on 
the swollen udder with the hand. 





Pasturing’ at Night. 


Tt is not desirable to keep any animal 


at pasture at night. The rest thus lost 
counts a good deal in the useful effect 
of the food on the wrong side, and the 
manure is lost, which is an important 
thing. If cows or horses are kept in a 
clean yard, or even a comfortable stable, 
at night, they will lie and sleep the whole 
time, if they are well fed in the evening. 
We may be very sure this rest will be 
far better for the animals if we will jud 
by ourselves, and our mere animal nature 
is just the same as that of a horse or 
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Pen Notes. 

F, F. Nailor, Jasper Gos Iowat The 
red hog is coming 4a the front ‘“ one 
hundred thousand strong,” and.J make 
the assertion that no breed of swine has 
made as great a stride im the same 
length of time as has the, Duroe-Jersey 
in the last deeade, 


Corn for Fattening. 


(Prof. W. A. Henry, Wisconsin Station. 

There is no hard and fast rule con- 
cerning the preparation of corn for fat- 
tening cattle, owing to the different con- 
ditions which prevail in different sections 
of the country and on different farms. 
After giving the subject much study the 
writer has come to the conclusion that 
corn meal will go farther in fattening 
cattle ‘than will the same amount of 
grain unground. Where the corn is 
hard and dry I should certainly grind 
it for steers, rather than force them to 
eat it when it would make their mouths 
sore, and they would probably not con- 
sume nearly so much as they fould were 
the grain in more palatable form. 
Wherever possible, however, I should re- 
duce the ears to a palatable form by 
chopping, splitting or finally by crush- 
ing instead of grinding, 

The droppings from steers fed on 
cornmeal are of little or no value for 
hogs, while the droppings from steers 
getting whole corn have a very consider- 
able feeding value with hogs running 
after steers thus fed. I am quite strongly 
of the opinion, as shown by experiments, 
at this Station, that when the gain of the 
hogs following steers getting whole corn 
is added to the gain of the steers the 
combined increase will equal or exceed 
quite a little the gain of the steers get- 
ting the ground corn. ‘This true, as it 
costs something to grind the corn, the 
results are in favor of feeding the corn 
whole when it can possibly be done, pro- 
viding good lusty shoats are put after 
the steers. Where hogs cannot be put 
after the steers, or where the corn is 
dry and hard and the steers cannot eat 
all they wish because of sore mouths or 
other trouble, I should grind the grain. 








Ration for Fattening Pigs. 

The kind of ration for this use is 
quite unimportant, as all that is required 
is to feed as much good food of any kind, 
that isconvenient, asthe pigs will eat, 
and to coax them to.eatas much as pos- 
sible. Fattening any animal practically 
tends to disease, for excess of fat must in 
the end lead to disease of some kind. 
But this is not material in the fattening 
of pigs, for they are to die anyhow, soon, 
and they are not fed long enough to do 
any special harm. Peas are the best food 
for this use, and they make the firmest 
and most healthful meat. Corn comes 
next, and a mixture of wheat and corn 
next. Milk with corn makes hard 
meat, dry when cvoked. Corn ears 
boiled with small potatoes is excellent 
and cheap food, especially as the soft 
ears may be fed that are not fit for other 
uses, These soft ears make more fat in 
the same time than as much. ripe hard 
corn. A concrete floor is one of the 
best for a pig pen, as it is hard, dry, and 
impervious to mice and rats, and is easily 
kept clean by swilling it with water. 


Just as True Here. 

The British Live Stock Journal says: 
“Tt will not pay the breeder to raise 
inferior animals, neither will it benefit the 
purchaser to proctre them. The horse- 
owning public has discovered that a low- 
priced horse is less profitable than one 
bought at a high price—that is, if well 
bought. A horse bought for $125 rarely 
becomes a horse of $250, while one 
purchased for $250 or $300 will often 
double, or more than double, his value 
with good treatment and judicious man- 
agement. The rule holds good all round, 
in town and country. A first-class horse 
is readily parted with at any time, and 
generally at a higher price than that at 
which he was bought, while a purchaser 
for a third-class animal-is‘not always to 
be obtained ; and, if it has to be sold in 
a hurry, when its services are no longer 
required, the result is almost invariably 
a loss. 





Treatment of Spavin. 

This disease is an inflammation of the 
covering membrane of. the bones of the 
hock joint, and affects all farm animals 
under similar circumstances. The causes 
are over-exertion, sprains, and natural 
tendency by inheritance, The treat- 
ment is to first remove the inflammation 
by cold water applications, as pounded 
ice in a bag tied over the part; then to 
use liniments, and let the animal rest. 
To locate the seat of any inflammatory 
disorder apply cold water, and. notice 
where it soonest disappears by drying. 
There may be inflammation without 
soreness. 


Feeding Pigs in a Dairy. 

Pigs will feed very well on the spare 
milk of a dairy, with cornmeal -and 
bran mixed with it. Ensilage may be 
fed to pigs thus kept with great ad- 
vantage and as much growth as if on 
good pasture. For 100 pigs make a 
house 100 feet long and 20 feet wide, 
divided by a middle passage, and into 
10 pens on each side, five pigs being 
kept in each pen. There should be a 
yard on each side of the house for each 
‘pen, with a swinging door to let the 
pigs out and in at pleasure, The floor 
should be of plank. 


Pure 


~Blood is essential to health. Now is the 
time to purifiy and enrich the blood, and 
thus give vigor and vitality, by taking 











:| Hood’s 


| Sarsdaparitta 


‘One True Blood Purifier, All druggist: $1. 
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earings. 

The situation ‘lias changed and black 
fleeces command: premium of from two 
to three cents per;pound. The demand 
for black wool-,is-good and the supply 
very searce, therefere look for a boom in 
black fleeces for some time to come. 


The long dtouth in Australia, as is 
known, was the cause of enormous 
fatality among sheep, and the latest 
computation put the losses at no fewer 
than 9,540,000 head. It is calculated 
that this will. mean a decrease of 180,- 
000 bales in the clip of wool for the 
— year as compared with that of 


The lambing season in Great Britain 
has been unusually successful, and some 
extraordinary births are recorded: Of 
41 Southdown ewes,- four had singles, 
26 had twins, and 11 had _ triplets. 
Another flock of 13 ewes had 39 lambs. 
Nine Leicester ewes had 19 lamibs, 
one having four, all strong and healthy. 
The favorable weather and abundant 
green food are the reasons. 


Wn. Hanna: When sheep are turned 
to grass see them every day and make 
them glad to see you. A little bran and 
salt and kind treatment will do it. 
“Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn,” and man’s 
inhuman treatment of animals loses man 
countless thousands of good dollars. 
Get your sheep to understand that you 
are the best friend they have. 


— 





The Cost of Feeding a Sheep. 

The feeding of seven sheep is com- 
monly estimated as equal to that of feed- 
ingonecow. That is, a thousand pounds 
of sheep is equivalent to the same weight 
of cattle; taking seven sheep at 150 
pounds each, they are, then, as easily 
supported as one cow. But sheep are 
more easily satisfied with rougher feed 
than cows are, and hence it may be 
though that where one cow may be kept 
on one acre of ground a whole year, 10 
sheep may be by the same good manage- 
ment. But sheep, so far, have not done 
very well on silage, nor will they, we 
think, on any kind of sour food. But 
roots are excelleut for sheep, and they 
may be grown quite as cheaply, ton for 
ton, as silage. wd 
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Disease of the Heart in Sheep. 

Endocarditis is not an infrequent dis- 
ease of sheep. It consists of inflamma- 
tion of the valves of the organ, and the 
formation of_clots of bloodlike jelly in 
the valves or in the sacs of it. One re- 
sult of this is apparent dizziness and 
staggering of the animal from the effect 
of the disturbance of the circulation on 
the brain. A remedy is generally found 
in the use of one to three scruples of 
iodide of potassium given daily for a 
few weeks; the doze is given in propor- 
tion to the age and ‘size of the animal. 
A small quantity’o6f carbonate of soda 
or potash in the food or with salt has 
been found useful.! 





Ration for a Heifer. 


A heifer has extra work laid on her, 
as she has to complete her growth, to 
yield a calf and to give milk. All these 
require a somewhat different ration than 
that for a full-grown cow. There should 
be a larger proportion of proteine, or 
flesh and milk-making food, to supply 
the growth of the animal itself and that 
of the calf, and to accumulate substance 
for the supply of milk to come by and 
by. Thus the ration must be even bet- 
ter and narrower—that is, with more 
proteine in it than for a merely growing 
animal. ‘There should be at least one 
pound of this to four of the carbonaceous 
matters. The following would afford 
about the right proportions of the foods 
mentioned: Clover hay, 20 pounds; 
pea meal, 10 pounds; corn meal, 3 
pounds. 

This ration will contain 25.25 pounds 
of dry matter, of which there will be 
4.36 of proteine, 14.97 of carbonaceous 
matter and .60 of fat. The nutritive 
ratio is 1 of proteine to 3? of other mat- 
ters. On this the young cow may be 
expected to yield a good supply of milk, 
but not so rich in butter as it will be 
another year, and to go on growing as 
well as if she had not had a calf. 


Planting Corn in Drills or Hills. 


The old fashion of planting corn in 
check rows is not practiced now, except 
where the land is very weedy. It is so 
much better to plant in drills that all 
the best farmers doit. The land may be 
kept quite clean in this way by begin- 
ning the cultivation before the weeds ap- 
pear, and keeping at work at it until the 
corn is too tall te get through. If the 
land be harrowed by a light sloping tooth 
harrow before the, young corn is seen, 
myriads of weeds will be killed and the 
harrowing may ,be repeated soon after 
ithe young plants,appear, as the harrow 
will do no damage to speak of. Corn 
should never be, worked by a_ plow, as 
this will surely injure the roots. Only 
shallow cultivation. is permissible 


“Johnson grass: will grow as long as 
any of the rootstoék is left in the ground. 








__.| The rootstock: ave strong and will run 


for a long distanotlunder ground and as 
long as left theret will come up; but if 
kept constantlyient off as soon as it 
appears at the:surface of the ground it 
will kill it. If mallow is-cut off two 
or three inches below the surface of the 
ground it will met grow again. It has 
a long root which penetrates two or 
three feet into the ground. The root of 
this plant is a true root, while the so- 
called roots of Johnson gras%*are only 
underground stems. Every little knot 
of the knot grass left in the ground is 
going to grow; all must be taken out 
i destroyed if it isto be gotten rid 





- ~ GANBIGRE. 
ig as to Its Nature, Uses, and 


the Methods of Production. 
(Circular -No. 25 of Unitéd States Department of 
5. Agriculiture./ 


Cataigre (Rumex hymenosepalus) is a 
plait. bearing quite a resemblance to 
some of the more common docks, 
notably sonr dock. The plant grows 
from. one to three feet high from a 
cluster of tuberous: roots somewhat re- 
sembling small sweet potatoes. The 
stem is rather simple, nearly smooth, 
and often red. The leaves vary from 
ovate to lanceolate; and are two to 
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CANAIGRE (Rumex hymenosepalics). 
eight inches long, tapering to a short 
petiole. The flower stalk is branched 
with compound erect bratiches ; pedicels 
slender, about half the length of the 
fruit; fruiting valves membranous, 
ovate, one-fourth to one-half inch long, 
pinkish; seed one-eighth to one-fourth 
inch long. The roots are clustered in 
an upright position three to 12 inches 
below the surface of the ground. In 
number they vary from two to 15, are 
two to four inches Jong, and an inch or 
two in diameter, each weighing from 
two to 20 ounces when green. The 
plant seeds freely, but seems to propa- 
gate principally from the roots. When 
dug the roots may be kept for a year or 
more without depreciating in value in 
any way or impairing their germinating 
power, 

TANNIN CONTENT. 


The value of the plant consists in the 
amount of tannin contained in the 
tubers. -Repeated analyses have shown 
that the tannin content varies from 17 
to 38 per cent. in the air-dried tubers, 
a quantity far in excess of that in any 
other of our tannin-producing plants. 
The tannin, which i§ said to be rheo- 
tannic acid, seems to exist in solution 
in the cell sap of the tubers. The 
amount varies with the age and size of 
the root, as well as the time of harvest- 
ing. The following table, compiled 
from various sources, shows the per- 
centage of tannin contained in the roots 
grown at various places and dug at 
different times: 


Tannin in Canaigre. 





Fresh 
| material. 


Air-dried 
material. 





Per cent. | Per cent. 
9.6 a38.51 
aAl.79 
34.20 
34.12 
22.50 
35.60 
30.52 
16.70 
24.40 
28.20 
15.10 
82.00 
3.90 
23.45 


California, large roots ..| 
California, small roots:. 
California, not selected 
roots 
California, 
after flowering 
Arizona, roots from hard, 
sandy soil 
roots 
sandy loam 
Arizona, average 14 lo- 
CAITIOS ...0000seeeeseee Po 
Arizona, roots dug June 
4, 1892 


ts dug Jan. 

17. 1893 vd onabds beosce 

Arizona, yourg’ roots.... 
Arizona, old roots 
Arizona, leaves 

stems 

U. 8S. Department of 

Agriculture, average. ‘| 
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a Roots dried at 100° C, 
WHERE GROWN. 


Canaigre is found growing wild from 
central Indian Territory to southern 
Utah, and south through Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Southern Cali- 
fornia into Mexico. It has been suc- 
cessfully grown for several years in the 
botanic gardens at Berkeley, Cal. It 
was also grown in the grounds of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
Washington... Here the plants were not 
injured by the Winter and made a good 
top growth, but either on account-of the 
soil or the climate the root development 
was insignificant. Roots received from 
Arizona, September, 1892, had made 
satisfactory growth at Philadelphia in 
April, 1893. At various places in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and elsewhere at- 
tempts have been made to grow canaigre 
under irrigation, with flattering success. 
There seems to be no information at 
hand as to the cultivation of canaigre 
in the Southern States, but doubtless 
the plant merits trial there, especially 
in the sandy soil of the Gulf States. 
Perhaps in sandy soil it may prove 
hardy as far north as Kansas and 
Colorado. 

CULTURE 


A good sandy loam, with moderate 
cultivation, is necessary, but equally 
large crops have been produced on 
heavy soils where the roots are planted 
shallow'and irrigated. The tubers are 
planted in rows 30 inches apart and 
nine inches apart in the row, and re- 
quire about one ton of roots per acre, 
from which it is estimated that the first 
season a yield of 10 tons of green roots 
may be obtained, and the second and 
succeeding seasons 15 or even 20 tons. 

In a wild state the plant makes its 
growth during the Winter and early 
Spring, and by June 1 has seeded and 
the tops are dead. The tubers lie dor- 
oe plot sein the Winter rains, when 
the ts e their appearance once 
more. A short, quick season of growth 
seems to be necessary for this plant. 

In Arizona the time for plan 
between September 
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planted late in the Spring leaves will 
appear and die down at the usual time, 
and the root will. liedormant t gr trae 
out the Summer, beginning thé -forma- 
tion of a new crop at the regular season, 
with no apparent advantage or disad- 
vantage, as compared with roéts planted. 
just before the growing season. 

- The time of harvesting begins after 
the plant has-made its full period of 
growth, and. it has been found that~ the 
per cent. of tannin-increases.as the tubers 
lie dormant imthe gi pp me oe the in- 
crease is us r July. 

The phn. Fon of the land for plant- 
ing and the cultivation of the crop are 
very similar to the methods for 
Trish potatoes or other root crops. The 
cost of cultivating an acre in Arizona is 
estimated at $16.50, which includes th 


irrigating and harvesting. © » ae 


PREPARATION FOR MARKET. 


As prepared for market the roots are 
sliced into pieces about one-twentieth to 
one-fourth of an inch thick and dried in 
the sun. When thus prepared they lose 
about two-thirds their weight, and the | 
dried product contains from 20 to 35 | 
per cent. tannin. Another method of 
preparation is by the making of an ex- 
tract from the roots, which contains from 
60 to 65 per cent. tannin. This ex- 
tract has been tested by Prof. Kitner, of 
the Vienna (Austria) Research Station 
for. Leather Industry, and pronounced 
by him as especially adapted for tan- 
ning uppers, fine saddlery, and fancy 
leathers. 

SUPPLY—VALUE. 

The supply of wild canaigre is rapidly 
becoming exhausted.. From Jan. 1, 
1891, to Oct. 31, 1892, there were 
shipped to Europe, over the Southern 
Pacific Railway, 370 carloads of the 
sliced and dried roots, valued at $40 to 
$65 per ton. It is said that in. New 
Mexico the green root is worth about $5 
per ton. 


STEEL-TRACK HIGHWAYS, 





Money and Labor-Saving Device of 
ex-Senator O’Donnell. 

Ex-Senator John O’ Donnell, formerly 
a Railroad Commissioner of New York 
State, has devised a system of steel-track 
highways which he hopes to see adopted 
by the rural communities of the country 
as a set-off to high freight rates by rail- 
ways. 

On an ordinary macadamized high- 
way, two steel gutters, each five inches 
wide and balf an inch deep, are laid on 
longitudinal stringpieces and cross 
wooden.ties at a width of four feet eight 
and one-half inches from center to center. 
To insure perfect drainage, side channels 
are conducted at frequent intervals from 
these gutters to the outside of the road. 

Mr. O’Donnell quotes from the De- 
cember bulletin of the Road Depart- 
ment at Washington to show that 313,- 
349,227 tons of farm products were 
hauled over country roads in one year 
at a cost of $663,869,000, or about 24 per 
cent. of the total value of the products. 
Nearly two-thirds of this amount could 
be saved by good roads. 

The following example is quoted by 
Mr. O’Donnell to show the prospective 
advantage to he gained from the use of 
steel-track gutters: 

“ Ata point on a connecting Jateral 
road with the New York Central, 20 
teams in the Fall of the year delivered 
20 loads of cheese from. a factory 12 
miles from the railroad. ‘The average 
load was 1,600 pounds. It took all day 
to deliver the 32,000 pounds of cheese 
and return. On a steel-track road that 
cheese could have been delivered by one 
team in less time and in better condition, 
thereby saving 19 teams and 19 men, 
fairly worth $57. But this is not all. 
This cheese was shipped to the connecting 
point on the Central, 59 miles, at 20 
cents per 100—$64. On a steel-track 
road three teams would have delivered 
it and returned in three days at $3.50 
per day, or $31.50, saving $32.50, and, 
if loaded back at the same rate, the 
total saving would be $65. The market 
price of the cheese at eight cents per 
pound was $256, and the loss’ by reason 
of roads and rail charges was over one- 
third the price obtained.” 

Mr. O’Donnell calculates the cost of 
making a single steel-gutter track road 
at from $3,000 to $5,000 a mile. 





Buy $1.00 worth Dobbins Floating- Borax 
Soap of your grocer. Send wrappers to Dob- 
bins Soap M’f’g Co., Philadelphia, Pa. They 
will send you, free of charge, age paid, a 
Worcester Pocket Dictionary, pages, bound 
in cloth, profusely illustrated. Offer good until 
August Ist only. 

Culture of Swamp Lands. 

Swamp lands generally contain a 
large proportion of undecomposed vege- 
table matter, which, while it has much 
plant food in it, is not in an available or, 
we may say, in a digestible condition. 
This should be understood, and it may 
help to this end to explain somewhat. 
Ordinary wood, of course, is. not a food 
for plants, but it decays or is burned, 
and the remains of it may be used as a 
fertilizer. The undecomposed matter in 
the swamp needs the addition of lime to 
cause it to decay, and then the muck is 
found to be a rich fertilizer. So that 
after the water is drained from a swamp 
the next thing to be done is to apply 50 
or even 100 bushels of air-slaked fresh 
lime to the land, and, by plowing it. in 
the Summer and leaving it for a time 
for the lime to act, then the next Spring 
oats may be sown or potatoes may be 





grown, and the next year oats again and |. 


grass seed sown. The grasses most suit- 
able are red top, timothy, meadow fes- 
cue, and fowl meadow grass. 


Destroying Skunks. 

The skunk is one of the most useful 
of animals to the farmer, and should be 
protected rather than injured. It is 
certain that it is not an agreeable 
animal, but it is quiet and unobtrusive, 
and meddles with no one who does not 
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Cacklings. 
The hen is an egg machine, and if 
you would run it successfully, you must 
jearn how to run it properly. 


Do not expect to get a dozen exhibi- 


tion fowls out of a single setting of one 
doll: If you do you will be 
doomed to disappointment. 


ir eggs. 


While ducks and geese do not seem 
subject to roup or cholera, they will often 
become lame and droopy if too closely 
c an in damp and close quarters. 


e the kerosene can about the nest 
and coop, to keep off the lice. There 
othing better than kerosene oil to 
ke the old and young stock free of 
1 pests. 
evs on the farm produce more cash 
between crops than anything else, and 
in that respect have done more to help 
farmers to tide over the interval from 
harvest to Spring than may be conceived 
ol. 
Hens like variety, and unless starved 
it they will reject all kinds of food 
not suitable, and they are usually the 
sete r judges of what they want and 
need. Of grains, wheat is best for eggs, 
while corn is better for fattening birds 
for the table. 


Under the ordinary way of caring 
for the young chickens on the farm it is 
unusual to grow up to maturity more 
than about 25 per cept. of the number 
hatched. Chickens are not to be raised 
profitably without the provision of suit- 
able shelter from storms when young, 
and a perfectly safe roosting place at 
night where no intruder can molest. 
In doing sg an eye to their future 


cleat liness should fe had. ‘These are 
fecessary preliminaries, The thing to 
be done when the chicks begin to arrive 
is to make every one count. The little 
fellows must be intelligently fed, water- 
ed regularly, given exercise, looked 
after in case of sudden storms, kept 
clean and dry, mites and lice kept off, 

a then the young things will come 
along at a great rate. 
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THE WOODEN HEN. 


Directions for Building a Cheap and 
Practical Incubator. 
A plan of ineubator that has given 
(d results is the farm and garden in- 
To make this machine use 
rds one inch thick and 12 inches 
wide. Cut them 42 inches long for the 
floor and make 42 inches wide. The 
corner - are 24 inches high, marked 
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A, Fig. 1, and the two posts B, in front, 
are 12 inches high. ‘The posts are made 
of 2x:} stuff and are nailed securely to the 
floor. The four corner posts are for the 
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FIG. 


FIG. 


onter box, which, when finished, isfour feet 
and 44 inches wide, outside meas- 
vent. Ineluding top and bottom, 
machine is 26 inches high. Nail on 
your side boards and have the frout end 
hoards cover the end of the side boards. 
Tongue-and-groove beards should be 
use| for the entire machine, except the 
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floor, which should be .of heavy boards. 

he inner box is 40 inches long and 
- inches wide, outside measurement, 
ui holds a tank 30 by 36 inches. The 
nid boards are nailed to posts B, Fig. 1, 


and front boards of the outer box, ‘and 
are fastened at the rear end by the rear 
boards being nailed to the ends of the 
tile boards. Fasten the. inner box ‘to 
the (loor with cleats, Fig. 2 shows the 
construction of the inner box quite 
clearly, A is the larger or outer box; 
B is the inner box; C are strips one 
















Fi@. 2. 
inch wide and one inch thick, nailed to 


% sides of the inner box. "The strips 

» With the iron rods, extend a little into 
te sides of the inner box, to assist. in 
*Upporting the weight of the tank. The 
“tris D are to hold the egg drawer. E 
is « tin tube, one and one-quarter inches 
in diameter and two feet long, placed in 
the front part of the yentilator to admit 


” In this cut the sawdust is not shown 
L front. 
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The front end is boxed off, which in- 
cludes the front boards and also the | 
sawdust, which makes the ventilator, in- 
side measurement, 36 inches long. The 
bottom of the ‘ventilator should be 
papered, so that no air can enter except 
through the tin tube. The tin tube is 
open at the front on outside of the in- 
cubator and enters into the ventilator. 

The egg drawer is under the tank and | 
rests on strips D, as shown in Fig. 6. 
By outside measurement the egg drawer 
is four inches deep, 39 inches long and 
30 inches wide. Fit in the drawer three 
movable trays, one and one-half inches 
deep. Nail strips an inch wide and 
five-eighths of an inch thick one inch 
apart the length of the egg drawer, but 
not under the boxed-off portion, for the 





FIG. 4, 


FIG. 


bottom. Mortise ends of strips in the 
egg drawer so as to have the bottom 
smooth. ‘Lack a piece of muslin to these 
strips (thin muslin is best) and also tack 
it on the inside of the drawers. Nail 
strips to the bottom of the trays one 
inch wide. They need not be mortised, 
but may be nailed on the bottom, one 
inch apart, and running lengthwise; 
tack muslin on the inside of the bottom 
of the trays the same as in egg drawer. 
The inside of the drawer is three inches 
deep. The sawdust in front of the egg 
drawer (the boxed portion) fits in boxed 
front of incubator, as shown in Fig. 3. 
A broad cap should be placed on the 
outside of the egg drawer to exclude the 
air. The tank, as shown in Fig. 4, is 
30 by 36 inches and is seven inches 
deep. It is supported by strips C, Fig. 
2. It fits close to the back boards of 
the inner box, and the front is inclosed 
by sliding boards, secured by one-inch 


























FIG. 6. 


upright strips at each end of board. This 
leaves a small space in front of the slid- 
ing board to be filled with sawdust. 
The tube should be threaded and should 
extend through the sawdust in front for 
the faucet to be screwed to. The tube 
at the top is seven inches long and ex- 
tends through the sawdust and also 
through the outer and inner box, as 
shown in Fig. 5. This is the incubator 
complete, and the opening into which the 
egg drawer enters when filled with eggs 
clearly shows the sawdust packing in 
front. 

Fig. 6 is a sectional view of the in- 
cubator and shows the different parts. 
The boxed-off portion in front is filled 
with sawdust. The side boards of the 
inner box are joined on their front ends 
to the front boards of the oyter box and 
are also nailed to the two short middle 
posts. The space between the boxes is 
filled with sawdust, chaff, oats, or finely- 
cut hay, packed solidly. Use sawdust 
when possible. In Fig. 6, A is tube on 
top, B the faucet in front, C the opening 
for the egg drawer, and D the tube to 
admit air into the ventilator. The 
ventilator tube should be placed as close 
to the bottom as possible. Use putty 
around the openings, where the tin tubes 
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FIG. 7 


enter the boxes, to keep out the air. Fig. 
7 shows the incubator complete. 

The capacity of this incubator is 240 
eggs; 80 eggs to each drawer. Fill up 
the tank with boiling water to the bot- 
tom of the tube on top. It should be 
filled 48 hours before the eggs are placed 
in it, and the temperature at that time 
should be about 112 degrees. Do not 
open the drawers for at least six hours 
afierwards, as the eggs when first put in 
will cool the drawer and the heat will 
then be about 103 degrees, and it should 
be kept as near this temperature as pos- 
sible throughout the entire period of in- 
cubation. Learn to manage it perfectly 
by running a few days without eggs. 
The incubator should be kept in a room 
where the temperature is about 60 de 

Tees. 

If any difficulty is experienced in 
raising and lowering the temperature 
the trays may be raised or lowered by 
putting small strips under them. Add 
a bucket of hot water twice a day, i in the 
morning and again in the evening. The 
temperature will rise in five hours after 
the water has been put in. 

Place the bulbs of the thermometers 
even with the top of the eggs with the 
upper end of the thermometers slightly 
raised, so that the mercury will rise in 
the tubes. The eggs should be turned 
once a day, and while turning them do 
not let them cool below 70 degrees. No 
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TESTOCKT | 


dampened with hot water. During the 
second week one sponge in each tray is 
sufficient, and two sponges about the 
size of an egg in each tray will supply 
all the moisture needed during the third 
week. A small glass door may be 
placed in the front of the egg drawer 
through which to observe the thermom- 
eters. The position of the tray should 
be changed when the eggs are turned by 
placing the front tray in the rear. 





Clover for Eggs. 


Clover is an egg-producing material. 
It is rich in nitrogen and mineral 
matter, thus providing the hens with 
substances that are derived from it in 


desired. Lime is an essential substance 
in the production of eggs, and there are 
some who use oyster shells for supply- 
ing the hens with lime, but clover con- 
tains lime in a soluble form and ready 
prepared for use. The various grains 
are deficient in lime, an@ when poultry 
receives no food but grain it is impos- 
sible for the hens to lay. When the 
needed elements are supplied and the 
hens lay regularly the carbonaceous 
matter is appropriated by the eggs; but 
if the hens do not lay they become fat, 
and remain in a condition which invites 
disease. Clover, by displacing grain, 
supplies the hens with substances which 
are lacking in the grain, and also pro- 
vides bulky food and heat. When the 
hens have the use of a clover field they 
should lay a large number of eggs dur- 
ing the whole season. Clover hay tied 
in a bundle and suspended where hens 
can pick at it is good at this season, and 
clover-hay tea to dampen the ground or 
boiled grain will make the hen willing 
and energetic as a layer. 
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‘The Best Farm in the World.” 


Possibly there are many of the readers of 
THE AMERICAN FARMER who would be loth 
to admit that the best farm in the world can 
not be found in some part of the United 
States—and it is just possible that the par- 
ticular spot of ground entitied. to this emi- 
nent distinction would be variously desig- 
nated according to the individual views of 
the particular reader. However, we may 
state, in all fairness, and certainly without 
desire to belittle our American agriculturists 
—even granting them the opportunity to de- 
fend themselves against the charge of not be- 
ing the owners of the ‘‘ best farm in the 
world ’’—that this title has for some time 
been held by what is known as the world- 
famed Longbeach Estate, and that it is located 
in New Zealand. Early in February the 
harvest season was at its full height at Long- 
beach, and the enterprising Weekly Press, 
published at Christ-church, sent a special 
representative with instructions to furnish the 
paper with a replete report of the interesting 
event, as disclosed by the operations upon 
this renowned estate. ‘‘ Longbeach,’’ says 
the Press, “is a busy place atalmostall times 
of the year, and particularly so during the 
harvest. Plowing, sowing, and other opera- 
tions occupy large numbers of men and 
horses, but they are spread over several 
months of the year, whereas the climate 
of the distric¢t brings the crops to maturity 
within a period of less than a month, and in 
that space of time the grain must be secured. 
Small farmers, contractors, and others—many 
from the immediate vicinity, others from 
almost all parts of Canterbury and some as 
far as Otago—find work at Longheach during 
this busy time, and useful harvest hands flock 
thither, sure of ajob. Employment at Long- 
beach has always been sought after, there be- 
ing no better employer in New Zealand than 
Mr. John Grigg, the owner of the estate, and 





workers whether permanentor casual. Many 
under both categories have worked for him 
for a great number of seasons, and many 
snug farms and homes in various parts of the 
colony were founded by ‘the -earnings at 
Longbeach.’’ The Press representative was 
impressed with the long line of McCormick 
harvesters and binders at work in the various 
paddocks, ‘ there being as many as seventy 
reapers and binders, and a_ corresponding 
number of drays, with upwards of 1,000 
horses, and quite an army of men.” This sea- 
son, it is said, the area in wheat, oats, and 
barley amounts to somewhere ab ut 7,000 
acres, and the crops are as promising as have 
ever been seen on this fertile estaie. The 
McCormick harvesters, as they came up side 
by side, following one after the other, cut- 
ting, tying, and delivering the big, heavy 
sheavesof grain with the most perfect regular- 
ity, and without the slightest trouble, or the 
least sign of hitch, presented a very pretty 
harvest picture. During the three or four 
days I was there, I saw them working in 
heavy, tangled crops, with a good deal of 
undergrowth, in heavy, bright, clean crops, 
and in crops of such nature as would most 
thoroughly test the strength and general capa- 
bilities of any machine. They did really 
good work in the heavy tangled crops, but 
when they got into a clean piece, the 256 
acres of Tuscan, for instance, they delivered 
most neatly bound, even butted sheaves, 
leaving a beautifully clean, close stubble, 
with a very marked absence of litter. Each 
machine, drawn by a teamof two horses only, 
cut, tied and delivered the heavy sheaves of 
grain with the greatest regularity, everything 
running smoothly and almost noiselessly, and 
the draft being so light that even in tbe 
heaviest and greenest of the crops the two 
horses were never distressed, blazing hot as 
the weather was.’’ Just prior to the harvest 
season, Mr. Grigg bought a trainload of Mc- 
Cormick harvesters from Messrs. Morrow, 
Bassett & Co., of New Zealand, ‘and ’’ con- 
tinues the writer, ‘‘this house is to be con- 
gratulated on having so many of the Mc- 
Cormick machines holding the pride of place 
on this splendid estate, for if they give, as 
they are doing, unqualified satisfaction on 
Longbeach, there is no fear of anything ap- 
proaching failure in any other direction. As 
an instance of the produce which annually 
goes off Longbeach, it may be stated that at 
Winslow, a small hamlet, and the nearest 
railway station to Longbeach, there ig yearly 
paid a sum of £5,000 (about $25,000) for 
freight. Where the interest involved is of 
such magnitude every risk is, of course, re- 
duced to a minimum. Men—as already 
mentioned—horses, and machinery must all 
be of the best type. The break-down of a 
single reaper and binder for a day might ex- 
pose a hundred pounds’ worth of grain to 
danger from the capricious elements Con- 
sequently no visitor should miss seeing the 
implements and machinery, for what finds 
favor at Longbeach may safely be taken as 
thoroughly reliable and efficient.”’ 
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THE” APIARY. 


Hummings. 
It is reported: from France that the 
fresh juice of the poppy plant applied 
to recent bee stings gives immediate re- 
lief and prevents inflammation. 


Don’t forget that some belated piece 
of ground may be profitably sown to 
buckwheat. The. bees and the laying 
hens will divide the crop with profit to 
their owner. 


The space required for an apiary is 
not necessarily large. One-half acre is 
sufficient for 200 colonies, and these 
should produce three to four tons of 
honey annually. 


In California and the South, 200 to 
500 pounds per colony is considered a 
fair average. In Pennsylvania there 
have been secured from 300 to 400 
pounds from a single colony. 


The demand for beeswax always ex- 
ceeds the supply, and as no adequate 
substitute for it has ever been found, the 
demand is likely to continue. In 
Switzerland, the taxes are often paid 
with the wax sold. 

It is not best to start an apiary where 
honey-producing plants do not grow 
naturally. The best of these are white 
clover, the linden tree, all fruit and 
berry plants‘and trees, mignonette, buck- 
wheat, etc. These may be planted 
where any of them is lacking. 


Mrs. L. C. Axtell: Women can be 
just as successful with bees as men, and 
that is one kind of work they receive 
just as much pay for asdo men. When 
we take our honey to market a pound 
of honey that a woman gets from her 
bees brings just as much as her hus- 
band’s or brother’s honey. 


The best kind of bees for practical 
results, and for the ¢omfort of the bee- 
keeper, is the Italian. . These bees are 
as gentle as house-flies. They are much 
more docile to handle than the black 
bees. They are larger, stronger, more 
active and industrious, and have a 
longer proboscis that enables them to 
secure the nectar from some flowers 
which are beyond the reach of the 
black bees. This of itself renders them 
much more profitable. 








There are three kinds of bees—the 
mother or queen, the drones or males, 
and the workers. Each colony has but 
one queen, and she is larger than the 
other bees, the abdomen especially being 
longer aud containing two ovaries. The 
workers are simply undeveloped females, 
and if by any chance the colony should 
lose its queen, the workers simply en- 
large an cgg-cell, and by extra care of 
the larva it Contains, develop another 
queen, The drones do nothing for their 
living, and it is ‘difficult to understand 
the use for so many. The queen once 
fertilized is fertile for life. The drones 
have no stings. cai 


Mrs. M, Louieat Thomas urges all 
women to go into’ bee-raising. In re- 
gard to beginning the business, she rec- 
ommends, first, a thorough course of 
reading, taking such books as Langstroth 
on Bee-Keeping, Quinby as revised by 
Root, Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, as 
well as bee literature in general. She 
will need but one swarm to begin, and 
a few other hives to hold the surplus 
that may be expected. A bee vail, 
knife, smoker and lots of nerve are also 
required, 
much money at first. The best hives 
are the movable comb ones, of which 
the Langstroth was the pioneer. These 
enable the bee-keeper to keep a con- 
stant watch over her colonies, and to 
know just their condition at all times, 


re. BROOD. 











Practical Dasgiations as to Treatment. 


— 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK, 


The late M. Quinby, who did so much 
for apiculture in days gone by, was the 
first to devise and practice an easy and 
practical remedy for foul brood. I say 
practical, but cannot say practical 
unless the person who makes use of the 
remedy understands the importance 
of the greatest care and exercises 
every precaution, as he proceeds with 
his work. The method is as follows: A 
box is placed above the hive, and the 
bees are drummed out into it just as we 
would proceed in case we were travs- 
ferring bees from the old box hives. 
That is, after smoking the bees so that 
they are thoroughly subdued, we rap on 
the hive with stone or hammer for 10 or 
15 minutes until all of the bees have 
gone into the box above. We now set 
this box in the coolest place at our com- 
mand, and, ‘if’ necessary, ventilate by 
use of screen. We surely must ppt the 
bees in the shdde and see that they do 
not die of heat*6r fil-ventilation. The 
bees are left in“this*box for two or three 
days till they afe Just at the point of 
starvation, and*thén hived in. a clean 
hive, which is Gérthinly untainted with 
the disease, eifhet on foundation or 
starters of the ‘tame. Unless the bees 
can gather honéyat the time we must 
feed them honéy or sugar sirup. It is 
well that this KéWarm when fed. The 
honey from theeeld hive may be ex- 
tracted, and ifdéeiled for some minutes 
may be dilutekkand fed to the bees. 
This is an excelent use to make of the 
honey, for the boiling will injure 
its flavor and make. it unfit for market, 
though it will im no ways injure it for 
the bees. The: combs should also be 
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melted up and made.into wax. In this 


of heat. I do not know that there is 
any evidence that wax made from combs 
containing foul brood hasever conveyed J 
the disease to colonies of bees when’ 
made into foundation and used in the: 
hive. Some bee-beepers, however, have 


wax it may iuleess be wisest to use as 
much heat as possible without injury to 
the wax, and to keep the material 
heated for some time, From m ob= 
servation, I incline to the opinion that 
the waxy nature of the material makes 
less heat necessary to destroy all the 
germs. The hives also must either be de- 
stroyed or else kept for some minutes in 
boiling water. I should certainly wish 
to boil amy hive at least 15 minutes be- 
fore using it. It has been found by ab- 
solute experiment that the germs of 
some microbe diseases are certainly de- 
stroyed by exposure for a short time to 
sunlight. I presume very likely such 
exposure would make the use of hives 
from which the combs had all been 
taken safe, but so far as I know this 
has not keen, as yet, actually demon- 
strated. I think I shall take measures 
soon to determine this point. In case 
this were true it would need to be prac- 
ticed with very great caution. A little 
honey about the hive might attract some 
passing bee, and tlius the germs carried 
to hives not previously diseased. ‘A little 
wax about a hive will cause the bees to 
visitit. If glass was at hand large enough 
to’ cover the hives this would keep out 
the bees without excluding the fatal 
sunshine, 


a Winter Oats. 


Eprror American Farmer: [I live 
in Allegheny County, Pa. 10 miles 
south of Pittsburg, and can report very 
good success with a piece of four acres 
sown Aug. 21. Notwithstanding the 
very dry Fall and unfavorable Winter 
they came out this Spring with more 
green than the average wheat field, and 
at this date, May 8, they are about one 
foot high and cover the ground nicely, 
with prospects fora good crop. And, 
besides, there is the best catch of tim- 
othy that we have had for several years, 
on account, I think, of early sowing. 
This year will try to sow about the 10th. 
Where hay is made the principal farm 
crop Winter turf oats will be a better 
crop to seed down and get a grass cateh 
than. wheat, as they can be sown so 
much earlier. I will report yield on 
this piece when harvested —A. B. Git- 
FILLAN. 








When to Use Plaster. 


Plaster is so easily soluble that it may 
be wasted by sowing it when there is no 
growth of crop to take it up. So that it 
is usually sown when the clover or 
other crop is started to grow and able to 
make use of it. It is very quickly taken 
up by the plants, and soon gives them a 
bright green color and vigorous growth, 
so that if sown in rows with bare inter- 
vals between the rows are easily seen by 
the bright color of the verdure. The 
usual time of sowing it is early in May 
or late in April. The belief that if it 
be sown on the leaves wet with dew it 
will be taken into the leaves is a mis- 
take. Plants never take in anything ex- 
cept air through the leaves; every kind 
of food other than the atmosphere is 
taken in by the roots. 


. 
> 


Spreading Manure. 


To spread the manure as it is drawn 
to the field is by far the best plan. The 
work is done, and is done in the most 
effective and useful way. But if the 
manure is left in heaps in the field to be 
spread afterward it leads to waste and 
injury. The rain will wash the soluble 
part of it into the soil, making the spots 
where the heaps lie too rich, and the 
rest of the land will be robbed of its 
share. It is a good plan and easy to 
take out the manure in the Winter, on 
the snow, in a sled, by which the draught 
is easy and the spreading is most con- 
venient; in Summer a_ two-wheeled 
wagon is convenient. 


Fertilizer fo Spring Wheat. 

Superphosphate of lime is the most 
useful fertilizer for wheat, and should be 
applied immediately after the sowing 
and harrowed in with the seed ; or if the 
seed is drilled it may be drilled with it, 
or if may be sown by hand broadcast. If 
the land be poor it may be well to add 
to 250 pounds of the superphosphate 50 
or 75 pounds of nitrate of soda to the 
acre. 








Whitewash in Summer. 

When using whitewash apply it as 
hot as it can be done and have it thick, 
so as to cover the cracks as much as 
possible. Whitewash will destroy lice 
if put on the walls properly, but the 
thin, watery whitewash usually applied 
does but little service. In addition to 
its advantages in destroying disease it 
also makes the interior of the poultry 
house light and cheerful as well as de- 
stroying germs of disease. A gill of 
crude carbolic acid to every gallon of 








Why Tell a Lie and Get 
Caught at It? 
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True Merit Always Stands the Test— 
A Few Instances to Prove it—Many 
More Where They Come From: 





Testimgqnials are not 
much good in a horse 
trade. 

You want to buy a 
horse to trot in three 
minutes. Trot the horse, 
that tells the story. 

Every day we get iet- 
ters saying, ‘‘ If we only 
knew that Ne-To-Bac 
would cure the tobacco habit we would gladly 
give five times the price.” 

We often’ wonder whether such people really 
want a cure, 

Why ? 

Simply because we absolutely sell No-To- 
Bac under a guarantee to cure, and at a price 
within the reach of all. Your own druggist 
guarantees it, so you don’t have to take our 
word. 

Over 20,000 druggists sell and guarantee 
No-To-Bae; over 1,000,000 boxes sold; over 
300,000 cures; over 10, 000 testimonial letters 
with requests to publish. Here are a few : 


MINISTER SAVED AFTER 31 YEARS. 


TYRONE, ARK., Sept. 16th, 1895. 
Gentlemen: I must say that for 31 years I 
have been a perfect slave to tobacco, and can 
safely say, as a minister of the gospel, that 
two boxes of No-To-Bac has completely cured 
me of any desire for the poisonous weed, so 

that I feel like a man once more in life. 
Yours truly, 
Rev. J. A. PRESTON. 


DRIVEN OUT OF TEXAS. 
CLOVERDALE, INbD., August 10th, 1895. 
Gentlemen : One year ago while living in 

Henrietta, Texas, I became so nervous from 
the use of tobacco that it was a burden to 
me to keep still in one place any length of 
time. 

I bonght one box of your No-To-Bac and 
used it according to directions, and gained 15 
pounds in two weeks. It cured me of the 
use of tobacco and also of nervousness, for 
which Tam thankful. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. E. FRAZIER. 
HAD TOBACCO HEAR1 FAILURE. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., September 25th, 1895. 

Dear Sir: I have been cured of the use of 
tobacco by taking No-To-Bac. I-never felt 
better in my life than right now. I am 
forty-nine years old and do not know what 
sickness means now. I used to be sick while 
using tobacco and had spells of heart failure, 
but it is all gone, thanks to No-To-Bac. 

Very traly yours, 
JAMES C. BATEMAN. 
YEARS OF TOBACCO EATING. 

GALENA, Kans., July 27, 1895. 

Gentlemen: A year ago I sent to you for 
three boxes of No- To-Bac, and before two 
was uSed all desire for tobacco was gone, aud 
since tobacco has not entered my mouth— 
and this, after not chewing, but eating it for 
years. I used overa pound a week. I can 
say to all who desire to quit tobacco perma- 
nently, give No-To-Bac au honest trial and you 
will succeed. Respectfully, 

W. H. Boyce. 


Now, frankly, what more can we do or say ? 
It is for youto act. Just try to-day; the 
right time is right now. If you don’t like 
feeling better ‘after the first week you can 
learn tobacco using over again. Get our 
booklet, ** Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke 
Your Life Away.”” Written guarantee, free 
sample, mailed for the asking. Address The 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or New York. 








The Growth of the Nitrogen Germ. 


The so-called nitrogen germ grows 
and increases with marvelous rapidity in 
compost heaps, or in any soil in which 
| there’ is a quantity of organic matter of 

a carbonaceous kind, with plenty of lime 
as well, The recent discovery of this 
germ and its function in the growth of 
plants is nothing more than the ex- 
planation of the effects of the old prac- 
tice of making composts, one which has, 
unfortunately, gone out of use, to a 
large extent, since the introduction of 
fertilizers. But this discovery of it and 
its exceeding value to the farmer will 
doubtless soon cause the restoration of 
the good old practice, for by it this in- 
valuable germ is cultivated to a surpris- 
ing extent in the process of decomposing 
fresh manure in soil from a field, or 
from any other place in which clover or 
peas or any other leguminous plant has 
|been grown. Thus composting in a 
field is a practice that will very soon be 
as familiar as it used to be years ago, 
since when the smell of the heap has be- 
come too offensive for our too sensitive 
nerves. But we must learn to bear it 
for its indispensable aid to the farmer. 





Ground for Alfalfa. 

R. A. Steele, Douglas County, Kan.: 
In selecting soil adapted to alfalfa I 
would say take good corn ground if it 
has a deep subsoil and is not too far to 
water. Avoid stone or clay subsoil. 
Sand is not objectionable, other condi- 
tions being favorable. There must be 
thorough tillage in preparing the 
ground; foul, weedy or grassy ground 
will not be satisfactory at any time. 
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Quantity of Seed Oats. . 

The amount of seed of any ¢ 

pends on the character of the I 

the land be rich less seed is sown, 

bushels are enough for the best Ii 
and three on poor 80 soil, per acre. 


Massachusetts is again struggling wi 
the gypsy moth. As a last 
cently 50 acres of timber was felled 
burned up to annihilate the ¢ 


































MONEY MADE IN A MIN 
I have not made less than $16.00 any day 
ing Centrifugal Ice Cream Freezers. “Anyone 
make from $5 to $8a day selling cream and ffom 
to $10 selling freezers, as it is a »u 
always a crowd wantingcream. Youcan 
elegantly in one minute, and that astonishes 
they all want to taste it, and then many of 
freezers, as the cream is’ smooth and 
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ay. W. H. Baird & Co., 10 5 "Highland 
tion A, Pitt-burg, Pa., will mail you full 
free, 80 you can to ‘work and make 
a Ay hone freezer ry can 

gallons of cream a or if you wish, 
bire you on a salary. ae 
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When writing mention this paper. 

Send for free sample copy. 
“THE FEATHERS 
A New National al Poultry, Pigeon 

Bird Magazine. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Box 54, Station A. WASHINGTON D. ¢ 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN | 
from a vigorous strain of this Y ah 
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EVERYBODY WANTS IT. 


A COPY FREE. 


LIFE OF MAJ. WILLIAM McKINL 


BY JOHN IN McELROY. 


Everybody wants to know something authoritative and definite about Maj. Wm. McKinley, whose name is now en ly 
papers and in all mouths. We have made arrangements to give the American Farmer’s constituency this much-desired infort 
every one of our subscribers who shall renew his subscription before June 1, and to every new subscriber who shall send it 
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| The American Farmer Company, 
928 New York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


oh SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE: 
‘4k. 228 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
¥ ae - poser ikea sie: id 
at the Postoffice at Washington. D. 
and Baltimore, Md., as second-class matter. 


. yeam IN ADVANCE, - - 25 CENTS 


Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon upplica- 
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ie $8 Our renders will oblige us, when writing 

; ri‘es advertising in this paper, if they will 

“gtate thut they caw the advertisement in THe 

i; ican Faruen. This is little trouble and 

4 nothing, but it helps us, and ‘is informa- 
waited by the advertiser. 
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< When sending in subscriptions specify 
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7) 70 ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
»f SHALL COME. 


Greeting: This 

paper is sent you 

that 

: have an 

“i thnity to ree it and examine it, with a 
Mk view to subseribing. We ask you to 
4 eompiic its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
Hee do not come to the conclusion that you 
! Ought to have it; that you cannot aftord 
Sto do without it. We can assure you 
Mthat if you send in your name for one 

e that you will find it one of the most 
profits ble investments that you can make. 

Ve lope to make and keep it so inter- 

ing that you will think that every 

1) Humber more than repays you for the 

Hy subscription price for a year. Please 
i} call your neighbor’s attention to the 
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TUTHE CHRISTIAN 
©) ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 
f Washington, D. ¢., July T, 1896. 


| ARE YOU COMING? 
iW So, We Will Furnish 


¥q.* 


Hi You a Fiee Ticket. 


The National Convention of the 
"Ohristian Endeavor Association will be 
held at Washington, D. C., July 7, 1896, 
‘Bhd it is expected that several hundred 
thousand persons will be present. 
© Thousands of the readers of THE 

eRIcAN FaArmeER would like to 
; nprove this opportunity to visit our 

tiful National Capital, but they are 

stred by fear of the cost of the rail- 
“ead ticket. 


| WE GAN HELP THEM TO THis. 
|) ¥f they will get up clubs of yearly sub- 
Mgeribérs to Tue American Farmer 
we will furnish them with first-class 
“‘roun: trip tickets from their homes to 
Washington and return. 
_ In this way they can get their trans- 
ation very easily. Tir AMERICAN 
& PArmer is so good and so cheap that it 
Fequires little effort to get any farmer 
Pto subscribe for it. It is not hard to 
-gonvince him that he can and ought to 
epay 25 cents for a year’s subscription to 
excellent a paper. 
| The «ize of the club required will, of 
Senise, depend upon the distance from 
fashington, but we will be very liberal 
} to terms. 

Write to us at once as to how large 
club we shall require, and for a pack- 
Ht ‘of sample papers with which to 
begin canvassing. 

» You will have very little trouble in 
iting enough subscribers to entitle you 

a tickct. 

_ Address 

_ THE AMERICAN FARMER, 

29 New York Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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' THE AMERICAN FARM- 

expresses its apprecia- 

of the work of its 

this year by seck- 

more and more to ad- 

viinice the interests of the 

fm 2. That it may go into 

fvery farm household in 

lhe Enited States, we make 

the following offer for 

BLOCKS OF THREE: 

If you get two subsecrib- 
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rin addition te your own, 
sree in all, we will send 
e three papers for 
|» FEFTY CENTS. 
HE GLEASOM HORSE BOOK. 
t fail to improve the fine oppor- 
pity we offer you to get the Gleason 
Wee Book. This is admitted to be the 
st horse book ever written, and more 
am, 100,000 copies have been sold at 
r jive. We will send it to any ad- 
as for a club of three subscribers at 
gents each. 


HERE a plain farmer gives the 

ee advocates something to 
t of by asking the question why 
jovern should not do as much 
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THE FULED SE BILL. 
The‘Fifled’ 
reported to the Senate by the Committee, 
and since then, undér the able Jeader- 
ship of Senator. Sherman, every effort 
has been made to secure its passage. 

The opposition have been trying to 
encompass its defeat by loading it down 
with amendments. 

Senator Mills, of Texas, offered an 
amendment imposing a tax of 5 per 
cent. on all manufacturers of iron, steel, 
copper, zinc, wool, cotton, etc. Sena- 
tor Sherman appealed to him to with- 
draw it, but he declined. 

" Senator Allen, Neb., offered 
amendment to impose a tax of $2 on 
each barrel of beer. 

Senator Gray, Del., offered an amend- 
ment to tax tea 10 cents a pound. 


All these amendments were voted 
down by decisive majorities. 

Senator Sherman tried to have the 
bill made the special order for last Mon- 
day, but Senator Harris, Tenn., ob- 
jected, and it had to take its place on 
the calendar. Its friends are confident 
that they will succeed in passing it be- 
fore adjournment. 





THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the Treasury 
must pay the money appropriated by 
Congress for sugar bounties for the year 
1894, when the bounty law was repealed. 
Thuy one part—unfortinately a small 
part—of the raid against our agricul- 
tural industries which followed the 
elections of 1894 has been defeated. 
The men who then came into power 
seemed actuated by a malignant desire 
to cripple our farmers in every possible 
way. 

The Congress which passed the iniquit- 
ous Wilson Bill had the grace to con- 
tinue the sugar bounty during the year, 
so as not to too flagrantly violate the 
promise made to the sugar growers in 
1890. This was a very small sop in- 
deed, for there was a virtual contract 
made by the Government that the bounty 
Act- 
ing under this the sugar growers—the 


should be continued for 15 years. 


cane growers in Louisiana and Texas, 
beet growers in Nebraska, Utah and 
California—made extensive additions to 
their plants, in order to carry out the 
desire of the people that our sugar 
The 
bounty was regularly paid until 1894, 


should be grown on our own soil. 


when the new Congress wrongly and un- 
justifiably repealed the bill, but appro- 
priated $5,000,000 to pay bounties that 
year. The Comptroller of the Treasury 
—a bumptious fellow named Bowler— 
undertook to nullify the will of Congress, 
and refused to pay the money, on the 
ground that the appropriation was un- 
constitutional. This act was impudent 
and arrogant, but quite on a par with 
others of this Administration. 

It caused the greatest hardship and 
distress in Louisiana—to which 90 per 
‘cent. of the appropriation went. The 
Louisiana Planter says: 


We perhaps do not exaggerate the situa- 
tion when we assert that one-quarter of the 
sugar estates operating in 1892 and 18-3 have 
been closed out at the instance of their cred- 
itors by judicial or other sales; that hua- 
dreds of others have been maintained in 
operation only by the consent and aid of their 
creditors, and that but few have had suffi- 
cient available capital to follow an independ- 
ent course. 


The decision of the Supreme Court is 
that Congress had a right to appropriate 
the money, and that it must be paid. 





CAWAIGRE. 

Canaigre is pronounced kan-a-greh. 
It means “sour cane.” 

The extract of canaigre resembles 
much gambier, but is superior to it for 
tanning purposes. It is, in fact, the 
best tanning material known, giving a 


clearer, brighter orange color than any 


othér, tans quicker, colors deeper, and 
makes softer, more pliable, durable, and 
impervious leather, and can be used to 
improve hides which have been poorly 
tanned by other materials. 

The world uses about $10,000,000 
worth of gambier every year, of which 
we import about $1,500,000 worth. It 
comes in free of duty. 


“ALL work and no play makes Jack. 
# dull boy.” .Give the boys all the fun 


you reasonably can, and it» will pay. 





Make them work hard part of the time, 


but vary this with as much pleasure as 
you can bring into their lives. Let 
them know that they can have more 
real enjoyment on the farm than in any 
other walk of life, and they will stay 


with you. 

Every European country is actively 
legislating for the protection of its own 
farmers. Ours is thé opily civilized Na- 
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THE MATTER OF TOBACCO. 
bacco is very good indeed. The troubles 
in Cuba are not likely to end sdon, un- 
less the United States interferes in be- 
half of the patriots. The Président 
seems very adverse to this, and as the 
Constitution clothes him with high pre- 
rogatives in diplomatic matters he is 
likely to have his own way, since Con- 
gress will adjourn in a few days; and 
leave him entirely free until next De- 
cember. This will settle matters for 
this year. In the meanwhile the world 


must have an immense amount of fine 
tobacco. The stock in Cuba must be 
very much reduced, for the insurrection 
has now gone on over a year—in fact, 
has_ extended over two crop seasons, 
during which the patriots have had 
control of most of the best tobacco land. 
Gen. Weyler is trying to boycott the 
tobacco-users of the world into support- 
ing Spain by prohibiting the export of 
tobacco. All this is to the direct bene- 
fit of the finer grades of American to- 
bacco, which must be made to largely 
take the place of that obtained from 
Cuba. We have always believed that 
this country, and especially the South- 
ern portions—Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Texas—is capable 
of raising quite as good tobacco as 
can be produced in Cuba. The success 
achieved in many places in the South, 
where the growers have attacked the 
problem with faith and _ intelligence, 
The 
Cuban difficulties make an opportunity 


gives solid ground for this hope. 


to fully test this question, and we feel 
sure that within a few years American 
tobacco will have preity fully replaced 
in our factories not only that obtained 
from Cuba, but also ffom Sumatra. 
How important this will be the 
Treasury statistics as to the importations 
of tobacco show. ‘The reduction of duty 
on tobacco by the Wilson Iniquity gave 
a great impetus to the importation of to- 
bacco, nearly doubling the amount that 
we bought abroad. For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1895, the valuation of the 


tobacco brought in was: 


Leaf, suitable for cigar wrappers.. $7,219,877 
Other leaf . othe! = area @ 7,523,843 
Cigars, cigarets, cheroots,etc.. . 2,080,233 
Suuff, ete... . 62,659 


$14,888,612 
Could these millions of dollars be 
turned into the pockets of our own to- 


bacco-growers it would be substantial 
increase to our agricultural wealth. 
Now. is the time to make an effort to 


do it. 





WOOL IMPORTS. 

The “Report of Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation for the Year Ended 
June 30, 1895,” just issued by the 
United States Treasury Department, 
gives the importations of wool for the 


past five years as follows: 


Unmanu- Manufac- 


factured. tured. otal. 


$50,-91 452 
55,253,987 
59,112,695 
25,546,810 
62,099,505 


The figures for the year ended June 
30, 1895, represent only the beginning 
of the Wilson Act, which did not go into 
operation as to manufactured goods 
until Jan. 1, 1895, so that but half a 
year’s business shows. Yet, though our 
commercial depression was severe, the 
importations ran up to over $5,000,000 
a month. 

Can any one believe that the pros- 
perity of this country could be pro- 
moted during such times as we have 
been having by sending out over $5,- 
000,000 a month for wool and its manu- 
factures ? 

At a time when the whole people were 
complaining of lack of employment 
and money, charlatans proposed to re- 
store good times, increase employment, 
and expand the currency by sending 
out of the country fully a million anda 
half dollars a week (for the Treasury 
valuations are too low) to employ for- 
eign farmers and foreign workingmen to 
raise the wool and make the cloth that 
our people need. 

Did any one ever know such economic 
quackery! The men who proposed and 
brought it about were in politics just 
what the vulgar, loud-mouthed mounte- 
bank on the street corners is in medicine. 

Tue AmertcaN FARMER gives more 
practical, progressive, up-to-date matter 
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THE AMERICAN ‘ UNIVERSITY. | 
The First of th ‘Bhilames ge to be 


All American citizens are watching 
with interest the progress of the work 
of erecting at Washington, D. C., a 
university that will properly represent 
the greatness and enlightenment of our 
glorious country. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has set out’ to do this work, 
and what the Methidists lay out to do 
they are pretty sure to accomplish. 
They have already raised $1,000,000, 
and a design has been accepted for the 
first building. We give it below. It is 
called the Hall of History. 


It is the first of the series to be 
erected, because history is to be one of 
the foundation departments of the whole 
institution. History, in the usual sense 


| of the word, will be studied here, and 


also many special lines of history, en- 
abling the young specialist in almost any 
field of investigation to acquaint him- 
self with past movements and progress, 
and so prepare himself for original in- 
vestigation from the standpoint of the 
present. The history of philosophy, of 
the sciences, of the professions, are only 
illustrations. 

The general style of architecture in 
the new building is that to be used with 
variations in all the buildings. It is 
the classic. This building is of the 
Doric order. It is to be 176 feet long, 
the central part 95 feet in depth, and 
the end parts 70 feet. It is two and a 
half stories high, the lower, or half 
story, being sufficiently above ground— 
about seven feet—to give good light and 
ventilation. The steps and the base 
course of 18 inches next to the ground 
are to be of granite. The basement 
story is to be of rock-faced white marble. 
The two upper stories:tre to be of the 
same kind of white marble, but tool 
dressed. 

The contracts haye been Iet, and work 
will soon begin. 


At the beginning of this month the 
gold reserve in the Treasury had fallen 
to $106,932,621. ‘Wiiat else can we 
expect when we are sending out more 
than $300,000,000; a year in gold for 
agricultural produé¢ts Which we should 
raise on our own soil? i Stop the outgo 
of this great river of gold at once. Turn 
it upon our own fields and farms. 


je 








As in everything new, many farmers 
are discouraged about silos, and will not 
fill them this year. The reasons are that 
the work comes at the most inconvenient 
season, and they have had _ ill-success 
in the past, owing to the way they filled 
their silos. Many in Illinois used the 
big Southern corn, which did not keep 
well. All the same, the silo is a most 
valuable farm adjunct, but to be made 
so requires judgment and labor. With 
these, it will furnish a high grade of 
forage at a cost of from $1 to $1.20 a 


ton. 





THE Rural Californian is coming over 
to our way of thinking: 


Why not produce more of the soil products 
that§Uncle Sam imports, rather than petition 
him to pay a bounty on what farm crops we 
export? It isa simple proposition requiring 
no new legislation to bring it about. Take 
the item of sugar, of which we import up- 
wards of $150,000,000 worth per year, affords 
# good opportunity to keep a snug little sam 
of money circulating near home by extending 
the area planted to the sugar beet. 


PERSONAL. 





The French Academy of Medicine has 
elected Dr. Stiles, of the Bureau of Auimal 
Industry of Washington, to its membership. 
Dr. Stiles is only 28 years old, and is the 
first upon whom this honor has been con- 
ferred at so early an age. 


Andrew 8. Fuller, one of the leading and 
most scientific horticulturists in the country, 
died May 4, after a short illness with neural- 
gia of the stomach, at his home at Ridgewood, 
Bergen County, N. J. He was a native of 
Utica, N. Y., born im 1528, and after passing 
his boyhood on a farm in the State of New 
York removed to Milwaukee, Wis, and 
learned the business of making greenhouses. 
He became famous for his collection of plants 
and was indnced to go East to take charge of 
some nurseries at liushing, L. I. He soon 
left this work and hegaa,the cultivation of 
the grape, which leg ty;his fume. In the 
course of his experiments with this fruit he 
origiuated several now. well-known and 
valuable varieties. 


Col. John 8. Cunningham, of North Caro- 
lina, is said to be the largest grower of to- 
bacco in the world. “He is an active poli- 
tician, and says while the» people of his State 
are for free silver, they Want the coinage to 
represent the actual-value of the metal. 
They are not in favor/eftany 16 tol ratio, 
but the real commereial ratio, 





The Tyne, Foot. 
We find in a Gerttian work on sur- 
veying, by Jaco& Koebel, published 


about 1550, the following: “To find the 
length of a road in the right and lawful 
way, and according to scientific usage, 
you shall do as follows: Stand at the 
door of a church on a Sunday, and bid 
16 men to stop, tall ones and small ones, 
as they happen to pass out when the 
service is finished; then make them put 
their left feet one behind 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ANNU ALSOUVENIR BOOK, ios. BY CLAPP 

& Co., Mills Building, New York. 

Clapp and Co., whoare leading commission 
merchants ad brokers in the whole United 
opr render invaluable services to business 

yw 
the last reliable figures relating to all manner 
of business, and particularly in regard to 
akg production and p These bul- 

tins are grouped every year into one volume, 
along with much other valuable matter, and 
it makes a splendid business history of the 
year. The edition for 1895 has many improve- 
ments over its predecessors. 


Notes. ; 

Colonel John J. Garnett, of the Conrécer- 
ate States Artillery, has contributed to the 
‘Lee of Virginia”’ series now running in 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, a paper on 
“The Seven Days’ Campaign near Rich- 
mond.’’ It appears.in the June number, and 
describes the second battle of Manassas, the 
first invasion of Maryland, and the battle of 
Antietam. The article is handsomely illus- 
trated with battle scenes and portraits of Gen. 
Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Gen. Johnston and 
others. Published at New York. Price 25 
cents. 


Secretaries Olney and Carlisle recently con- 
sented, for the first time since they held office, 
to be photographed seated at theirdesks. The 
pictures were taken at the request of The 
Ladics’ Home Journal, and wiil be used to 
illustrate ex-President Harrison’s article de- 
scribing the workings of the State Depart- 
ment in the July number of that magazine. 


The American Journal of Sociology for May 
contains articles on ‘‘ Recent Legislation in 
Restraint of Trade,’’? *‘The German Inner 
Mission,”’ ‘‘ Profit Sharing in the United 
States,’ The Michigan System of Child-sav- 
ing,” ‘‘ The Data of Sociology,”’ ete. Pub- 
lished at Chicago. Price 35 cents, or $2 a year. 

The June number of Harper’s Magazine 
opens with ‘‘ A Visit to Athens,’’ a vivid de- 
scriptive sketch by the Rt. Rev. William Cros- 
well Doane. ‘The illustrations, by Guy Rose, 
indicate picturesquely the antique setting in 
which the modern city reposes. John Ken- 
drick Bangs is the author of ** A Rebellious 


| Heroine,” a. short serial with a new and 


characteristically humorous theme, the first 
part of which is given in this number, with 
illustrations by W. T. Smedley. ‘‘ The 
Greatest Painter of Modern Germany’ is 
the title of a paper on Adolf Menzel by Dr. 
Charles Waldstein, illustrated with examples 
of the artist’s work, several of which have 
not been reproduced hitherto. FE. D. T. 
Chanybers contributes an enthusiastic paper 
on the delights of fishing, under the title 
“The Ouananiche and its Canadian Envi- 
ronment.’’ 


One of the eccentric characters known to 
New York half a century ago was McDonald 
Clarke, ‘‘the Mad Poet.’’ An illustrated 
article by William Sidney Hillyer, in the 
May issue of the Monthly Jllustrator and 
Home and Cointry, New York, recalls his 
vagaries,'and many of his poems accompany 
the article. The table of contents of this 
number is varied and the illustrations are 
grand. Issued at 66-68 Center Street, New 
York. Subscription $2 a year. 


The Electric Power for May is a his- 
torical number with interesting illustrated 
articles on Mothersof Eminent Electricians, 
by Max Loewenthal; The Middle Ages of 
Electric Lighting, by Ralph W. Pope; Some 
Interesting Features of Electric Engineering. 
Other articles ot special interest are: Electri- 
cal Stage Effects, with illustrations; a 
Systematic Treatise on Electrical Measure- 
ments, and the Editorials en the Ronetgen 
rays, Advantages of Electric Lighting, 
Etheric Lighting, ete. 27 Thames Street, 
New York. Price 25 cents. 


Catalogs. 


The Pitts Agricultural Works, Buffalo, N. 
Y., Steam. road-rollers, 


The Hampshire Down Flock Book, Vol. 
VII. Published by the Hampshire Down 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Salisbury, Eng- 
land. Price 10s. 6d. 


A very handsome and elaborate illustrated 
catalogue of Buggies, Surries, Phaetons, Farm 
Wagons, Road Carts, Harness, Saddles, and 
Horse Goods, showing a great variety of 
styles and shapes, has just been issued for 
1896 by the well-known Alliance Carriage 
Co., of Cincinnati, O. This enterprising 
company prints the prices in plain figures 
(factory prices) in their catalogue and send 
goods any where subject toexamination. Any 
horse owner can have a catalogue free if they 
mention this paper. 


The Alliance Bicycle Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has just published a large and valuable Cata- 
logue of Bicycles and sundries, showing 
wheels from $25 up to $100. Send for it, and 
mention the name of this paper when you 
write. 


Morrisville Nurseries, Morrisville, Pa., 
Catalog of trees, plants, shrubs, vines, ete. 


‘*Livingston’s True Blue Seeds.” By A. 
W. Livingston’s Sons, Columbus, O. 
anette yaaa 


THE MARKETS. 


Produce. 


New... orK, June 1.—Flour—Unsettled and 
lower to sell, following the weakuess in wheat; 
prices are nominal; Minnesota patents, 3.55a4.00; 
do. bakers’, 2.65a3 05; Winter patents, 3.65a8.75; 
do. straights, 3.3523.40. 

as —Seays shipping, 70a75; good to choice, 


Hops—Dull; State, common to choice, 1894 
crop, 2}a4}; 1895 crop, 3a8; Facific Coast, 1894 
crop. 24a4; 1895 crop, 3aT7. 

Hides—F¥irm; Galveston, 20 to 25 pounds, 11; 
Buenos Ayres, dry. 16; Texas, dry, 24 to 30 
pounds, 8; California, 21 to 25 pounds, 12}. 

Pork—Dull; old to new mess, 8.2589.25; short 
clear, 9.00a10.50; family, 10 00a10.25, 

Butter—Firm; Western dairy, 8all; do. cream- 
ery, 1lal5j; Elgins, 15}; imitation creamery, 12; 
State dairy, 10al5; do. creamery, llal5}. 

Cheese —Steady; large, 54a63; small, 4a7}; part 
skims, 2a44; full skims, lia2. 

Eggs: -Steady; State and Pennsylvania, 12a12}. 

Tallow—Steady; city, 3u3%; country, 2}a3}, 

New York, June 1.—Wheat—Options, No. 2 
red. opened stronger on bullish European news, 
but turned weak and declined sharply under 
local unloading and large Spring wheat receipts; 
July, 644a654; September, 64¢at4-13-16; Decem- 
ber, 66a66-11-16 


Corn—Receipts, 98,600 bushels; sales, 180 000 
bushels. Options, No. 2, dull and weaker; July, 
3432344; September, 35}. 

Oats—Receipts, 358 200 bushels; exports, 8,500 
bushels; sales, 25,000 bushels futures, 392,000 
bushels spqt. Spot active but weak: No. 2, 2%4- 
a 224; No. 3, 214; No. 2, delivered, 234a23§; No. 2 
white, 243; No. 3 white, 233; track white, 23a27. 
Options dull and weak with the other markets 
and closed ¢ net low; July 224a22t, closed 224. 

The visible supply of grain Saturday, May 30, 
as compiled by the New York Produce Ex- 
change, is as follows: Wheat, 50,340,000 bushels, 
a decrease of bushels. Corn, 8,905,000 
bushels; increase, 910,000 bushels. Oats. 8,303,- 
000 bushels; increase, 688,000 bushels. Rye, 
1,434,000 bushels; decrease. 92,000 bushels 
Barley, 857,000 bushels; deerease, 84,000 bushels. 


Wool. 


Boston, May 30.—The wool market continues 
duli, inactive and without feature. Manu- 
facturers are making few inquiries and these 
are made at lower prices. 

For Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces the trade 
is exceedingly Gull. Some XX is firmly held 
while there are good lots sold at 17 to 18. We 

uote in this market Ohio X l6jal7; Ohio 

x, Bs Ohio XX and above, 17al9, and No, 1, 


lial 

For Michigan woe ve note a quiet demand 
for unwashed wools, With a fair supply. For 
washed X the market is quoted at ipa. 

For oases and delaine wools there is a very 
little demand. Unwashed combings are lower 
and sales at lower figures. Washed staple 
wools are very quiet. We quote this week 
Ohio. deluine, 20; Michigan, 18220; unwashed 
quarter-b) com , 15a16; and three-eights 
at wesqnodoumsbingn.we quote at 2 for No. 
1, and?! for No. 2. 

For Texas wools there is. a very quiet demand, 
with some Woel —— Fer eratogs Sic fax 
fine and iy es medium Fall wools. Bia 

fine pone growth, clean, a 
~ Soo. a3; um 
Sogfl, and six to eight 
dull and sell in a smail 


eekly bulletins which give summaries of ’ 





Departures from Normal Precipitation for the 
Wesk Ending June 1, 1896. 





U. S. Department of Agricuiture. 


WEATHER BUREAU 
WILLIS L. MOORE, Chict. 
Published by authority of Secretary of Agricuttare. 
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NOTE —Shaded portions show excess (+), and unshaded portions de 
Figures show, in inches, amount of excess or deficiency of rainf 


light lines. 
Wasurinerton, D. C., June 2, 1896. 
TEMPERATURE. °* 


’ Throughout the Southern States and 
on the Atlantic Coast, except in north- 
ern New England and extreme southern 
Florida, where the temperature was 
nearly normal, the week ending 8 p. m. 
June 1 was warmer than usual. It was 
also warmer than usual over the middle 
and southern Plateau districts and in 
California, where the seasonal tempera- 
ture since March 1 is much below the 
average. 

While the high average daily tempera- 
tures which have characterized the seven 
preceding weeks in the districts east of 
the Rocky Mountains have contivued in 
the Middle Atlantic and Southern States 


during the week ending June 1, the ex-, 


cessive seasonal temperatures have been 
followed by a week of nearly normal 
conditions in the central valleys, with a 
slight deficiency in the Lake Region. In 
the region of greatest deficiency in sea- 
sonal temperature, viz, the central Pla- 
teau and Pacific Coast districts, the week 
ending June 1 was the first week of ex- 
cessive temperature since April 1. 

In the Southern States east of the 
Mississippi the average daily excess for 
the week generally ranged from 3° to 
6°, and from the Mississippi westward to 
Arizona from 6° to 9°. Over portions 
of the upper Lake Region and in the 
upper Missouri Valley the deficiency 
generally ranged from 3° to 4° per day. 

The extremes of temperature during 
the week were not unusual, with the ex- 
ception of the maximum temperatures 
over the southeastern Rocky Mountain 
Slope on the 26th, 27th, and 30th, 
which were exceptionally high for the 
season. 


PRECIPITATION, 


More than the ustial amount of rain 
has fallen in the centrat Mississippi, 
lower Missouri, and lower Obio Valleys ; 
also over Tennessee, pertions of the Lake 
Region, South Atlantic and East Gulf 
States, and generally throughout New 
England. The actual rainfall exceeded 
two inches over an area extending from 
the eastern portions of Kansas and Ne- 
braska over Missouri and southern Illi- 
nois to the eastern portions ef Kentucky 
and Tennessee, the fall reaching from 
three to four inches over portions of 
Missouri and Illinois. There was also 
more than the usual rainfall over a nar- 
row area extending from central Ne- 
braska westward over southern Wyo- 
ming and the northern portions of Utah 


— 


ficiency (—) in rainfall, 


all over arcas bounded by 


and | Nevada. From the upper Lake 
Region westward to the north | 
Coast, in the central and western por- 
tions of the Gulf States, and over the 
northern portions of Illinois, Indiana 
amd Qhio, the rainfall during the week 
was less than the average. Throughout 
almost the whole of Texas and 
ana there was an entire absence of rain 
and only light showers fell in southern 
Arkansas and over the greater part of 
Mississippi. 


acitic 


Louisi- 


GENERAL REMARKS, 

Except in the States of the lower 
Missouri and central Mississippi Val- 
leys, where severe local storms and 
heavy rainfall have caused much dam- 
age, and over the western portions of 
the Gulf States, where drought is becom: 
ing more or less serious, the past week 
has been generally favorable. On the 
Pacific Coast and in the Rocky Mount- 
ain districts it has been the best week of 
the season both for farm work and 
growth of vegetation. 

Corn planting is now. practically fine 
ished in the more northerly corn States, 
except in North Dakota, where it is still 
In progress. In the central corn belt 
the crop has made rapid growth during 
the week, and is generally in excellent 
condition. Too much rain, however, 
has greatly interfered with cultivation 
in Iowa, Missouri, southern Illinois, and 
Kentucky, where the crop is grassy. 
Over the eastern portion of the (Gulf 
| States the crop has been improved by 
Jains during the week, but in Louisiana 
and Texas it continues to suffer from 
drouth. 

Winter wheat harvest is well ad- 
vanced in Texas and Oklahoma, and 
has begun as far north as the southern 
portions of Kansas, Missouri, and [Ili- 
nois, and wheat is ripening rapidly iu 
Indiana and Ohio. , 

Spring wheat seeding has heen finished 
in North Dakota, but some remains to 
be done in extreme northern Minnesota, 
where seeding has been retarded by wet 
weather. 

Cotton has continued to make good 
progress, except in Texas and I wuisi- 
ana, where it is suffering from drouth; 
Florida reports further improvement, 
and except over the southwest portion 
of the cotton region the crop has made 
good growth and is fruiting well. 

The week has been exceptionally 
favorable for transplanting tobacco, 
which has been nearly completed in 
Kentucky and Virginia, and has begun 
in New England and New York. 











California wools are in light demand. Scoured 
quotations are as follows: 30a82 for northern 
jree 12 months and 2%a30 for eight months; 30a31 
for southern 12 months and 25a28 for six and 
eight months. Fall wools are quoted at 25a26 
for free and 23a25 for defective. 

Pulled wools are very quiet, with the best of 
the demand for Bs. Prices are weak. We quote 
on a scoured basis as follows: Fine A, 5 A 
supers, 3/a3t; B supers, 25u27; C supers, 22023; 
fine combing, 32a33; western extra, 3!a32. 

Territory wools are moved very slowly. The 
market is lower and 30c is now the common 
quutation. Muth wool, however, is still held 
above this price but the tendency is lower. We 
quote seoured basis Montana fine, 32a33; fine 
medium, 30; medium, 2£a30; Wyoming and Utah 
fine, 31232; fine medium, 30; medium, 28a29. 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions as follows: 


Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece 
Ohioand Pennsylvania X 
Ohioand Pennsylvania XX........... .“s 
Ohie and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 17 
Michigan X f 
Michigan. No, Li..cecsccceecereceeceeeseceees 
Combing No. }......ccccccccccece coves secee 20 
Combing No. 2....0s.e0c: esses seve eeeeeeens 2a 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing 
Kentucky and Ind. §-blood combing 
Missouri }-blond combing 
Missouri §-blood combing 
Delaine, Ohio fine 
Delaine, Michigan fine 
Montana fine 
Montana medium 
Wyoming fine 
Wyoming medium 
Kans:s and Nebraska fine. 
Kansas and Nebraska medium.... 
Georgia : 
Texas spring medium, 12 mos... 
Texas spring fine, 12 mos 
Texas spring fine, 6tO8 MOS ....+++ ess++ 
Texas spring medium, 6 to 8 mos 
Texas fall 
Kentucky }-blood clothing 
Kentucky t-blood clothin 
Unwashed fine Ohio and 
Unmerchantable Ohio 
Unmerchantable Michigan 
Lambs 7 
Super pu 
betes PUNO .....0ccscceccccccccerevcece cece 10 al7 
Western super 8 al4 
California spring 
California fall 
Oregon east 
Oregon fancy. ..+-+-+-+ 
Oregon fine valley 
Oregon medium valley... 
Montevideo 
Australian, Port Philip 
ae Adelaide 
New Zealand clothing 
" *  cross-bred fine 
Cape 
r 


a 
Carpe 


Cbina.... 


Donskoi combing ........ ° 
East India 


Khorassan ° 
Valparaiso........s.00 acces 


New Yor. May 30.—The market is quiet. 
The new parcels have not been sampled up as 
yet and put in shape to make them generally 
available. Even pales wools, which ordifiarily 
help run up the line of sales somewhat, appear 
very slow at the moment, with the exception of 
one lot of fair volume, which was moved, and 
values are understood to be fairly well sustained 
for staple anddesirablegrades. Business in the 
aggregate shows some gain over the week 
previous, but otherwise the general market has 
presented very much former average features 
on surface.. The woolen market has 
not been lifted from the sta n of previous 
weeks, with curtailment in production still 
more or ced. As these 


pronoun long as 
conditions continue a feature opel Randers 


‘look for no marked 


expansion in the 3 
PHILADELPHIA, May 30.—The market is dull 
and inactive, witt the tone lower generall; 


to see what there is on hand and look it over. 
If they are in need of wool and the quality suits 
them they try and make terms with the dealer. 
The indifference of local dealers toward the 
early clips is reflected in comparatively smuall 
arrivals, but there are numerous lots located at 
interior points which can be reached readily 
enough should the demand make it necessary. 


Grain. 


Cnricaao, June 1.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 


Open. High. Low. Close 
WHEAT— 
58 


58% 


58} i] 
58t 


56k 
oe 
273 at 
23 


284 
September 29% 
OATS— 

18 17 it 
184 i 18 


6.9 
i. 
LARD— 
DONT cee sec incinneese . 4.13 
September 4.3: 
RIBS— 
July...... esceve cece 
September , 


New York, June 1.—The following shows 
the range of prices: 

Op’g. Low. 

IMT. se cccressere : 7.67 

6 yy 7.67 

7. 

6.99 


Close. 
7.69 
7.70 
7.4 

October 6.9 

At the outset there was an advance of Ja 
points on local covering, following 4 lettes 
class of cable news than had been looked for. 

Later there was a weaker feeling, under reports 

of rain in Texas, where needed, although these 

were not confirmed, The market closed steary 
at a pet advance of five points toa net decine 
of five points. 


Live Stock Market. 


New Yorxk, June 1.—Beeves—native st’ + 
inferior to choice, 3.90a4.60; common fo go" 
stillers, 3.70a4.373: stazs and oxen, 3.0a4.10; bulls, 
2.85a5.25; dry cows, 2 15a2.90. — s aulet 

Calves opened active and higher; closed qu! 
and weak; veals, poor to choice, 3a). = 

Sheep and Lambs active; sheep and yearlir es 
firm; lambs higher; sheep, Deg to prime, 3.1 
4.50; yearlings. common to fair, 4 7919.) 50" 
ern lambs, common oe 6.00a7.50. 

Hogs firm, at 3.00a4.1 lan ali 
June 1.—Cattle—Arriva . 


a siigh 


CHICAGO, 
about as expected, and met with fair 
from the start,some grades showing & S''* 
advance. Choice 1,000 pound steers wor m _ 
in favor, some extra smooth steers . 
weight sold up to 4.30, but most of the go , 
choice steers sold at 3.80a4-10, and plain = 
around 3.70. Cows and heifers went at _ 

rices, and veai calves sold about stea ew 
Best around 500. Texans went at full, — 

rices, grass steers chiefly at 2 7503.8), ana 0" 
Ped cattle, extra quality, around 3. Ban chee 

H he supply was far in excess fo bin ne 
mands of the trade, and sales were gene wlly oO. 
10a20decline. Choice 320 pound hogs sol gre 
Choice medium butcher pigs sold a t,+— 
fancy light sorts around ¢ 30, only a eat 220, 
quality. reaching 3.25. Rough lots soll Fredo 
and the bulk of the good toc vice stroug 
mixed, at 2.90a3.05 

Shee 


. ne (Re 
The run was fairly liberal, but th ; 


lots 


. Most choice fat nm 
Bon4.10, some heavy sheeP 
4.25, and yearlings 
at 3 2a3.19- 
pring lambs were 
choice lots selling 
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“THE GARDEN. 


 —— 


Pluckings. 


would fine melons grow, 

> Were and skill must tend each row, 
With eateh the insects, watch the blight, 
Mus ot the weeds appear in sight; 
Nor'-ory inch of ground contest 








fie wh 


Must ey" 

Mus ct each foe and wily pest. 

Aga! work them early, work them late, 
Must. the time and care too great; 
Nor on your care and labor past; 
Ane”. will crown you at the last, - 


nplaint has been made in some 
ns that the use of fish as a fertil- 
r is the soil, This is due to 


jet exliau ‘ t 
she fact the soil also needs potash in 
én - under such circumstances, 

me, “* 


Chould slugs or other pests appear, 
soyentiy sprinkle overhead with a 
ht dressing of equal parts soot, wood 
and quicklime. This kills the 
: off the worms, and prevents 


ale, 
elucs. KECT 


tn¢ 
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H POTATO. CELEBRATION. 


in July of This Year. 

An anniversary will occur next July 
which comparatively few ple will 
even so much as know of; but, all the 
same, it should be celebrated the world 
over, especially in the European coun- 
tries, although some notice should be 
taken of it in this country. 

It was in 1596 that Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh returned to England from Amer- 
ica, and carried with him potatoes and 
tobaceo. They were planted and grown 
quite extensively the next year, 1597, 
and that was the beginning of a great 
agricultural industry which, according 
to competent statisticians, now furnishes 
one-sixth of all the food consumed by 
the human race. In the beginning only 
the rich and the well-to-do could afford 





“yrowth of weeds, 
sing of wood ashes, charcoal 
and lime after a crop of | 
‘atoes forms acapital prepara- | 
“pring parsley. Sow in rows | 
iches to 18 inches apart, and 
ints, so soon as large enough, 
s apart in the rows. 


- applied in the fresh form 
utly helpful to vegetation. | 
They are 0 for the reason, first, that 
rik: tuents have not been lost; 
when applied asa mulch | 
flectively prevent the escape | 
and, third, that when redue- | 
il, rather than lying in heaps, | 
k fertility in their decay, and 
accessible to plants. 
lvantage of cucumbers is that | 
they be planted later than most | 
rops Which return a good cash profit. 
4 picce of rich early land can be 
planted time from the middle of | 
1 e to tue middle of July, and will | 
mature a good crop of pickles. Use 
{ seed to allow for cutworms 
t the hills four feet apart each 
When the plants begin to run, 
out to about four in the hill. 
cultivated like corn until the 
On new land but little 
r will be needed. 


any 


en 
They are 
yines Interfere, 
hand ioe 


Thayer's Berry Bulletin for June, 1896. 
Fruits and vegetables are composed 
mostly of water. 


No component part of same is so 
p! ntiful, vet so dificult to supply in 
p! per juantity. 


The fruit grower should, then, know 


how to cuard against seasons of drouth | 


preserve the natural moisture of the 


: can be done in two ways. 
by irrigation, which is prac- 

by ditches and eanals and by various 
pumping devices, pipes and drains, 
necessarily limited in extent, and then 
only with considerable expense, 

Success by these methods requires 
ahout 1,000 barrels of water per acre 
for each application. 


Second—By retaining moisture al- 


realy the soil by mulching. This | 
may he prac ticed by all. 

Well prepared ground receives suffi- | 
cir sture in Spring to fully mature 
Ul irvest crop. 

fons of moisture from every acre are 
taping daily in the growing season, | 


lhe best and most practical way to 
preserve this moisture and place it just 
Where it is most available for plant use 
is by frequent shallow cultivation, form- 
ing a fine earth muleh, 

this applies to gardens and ail hoed 


crops. Where soil cannot all be culti- 
vate, as with small fruits, then use 
hanure, leaves, straw, clover, marsh hay, 
or any material to shade the ground and 
fetard evaporation. 

With coarse mulch close around 
ruit plants and a fine earth mulch be- 
ween the rows Jarge crops may be 
arried safely through severe drouths. 
ommence atonce and continue until 
pl miucts are mature. 

the new strawberry plant should not 
be allowed to bear fruit the first season. 

Pick oif all fruit stems as soon as they 
appear, 


reve methods of training the straw- 
brry are in use. The hill system, 
all runners are removed, the 
arrow where only part of new 
tuners are allowed to form plants, and 
the full matted row, where plants are 

wed to fill all the space, excepting a 
arrow path between rows. 


row, 


All have advocates and all have 
*peciul merits, depending on soil, climate, 
‘arety and groweér. 


_ The full matted row is most used, be- 
Ins easiest to manage. 

Guard against too many plants in 
“nail space. They consume moisture, 
cath ' trom drouth and produce small 
‘erties, Each plant should have from 
‘our to six inches square space in which 
© grow and mature its fruits, 

When new canes of the raspberries 
til blackberries are 15 or 18 inches 
high, pinch off the top about three 

° 


nel s, 










Nhis will cause side branches to grow, 
Making well formed buslies, and greatly 
7 ase the bearing sarface of the canes. 


\. TuayeEr, Sparta, Wis. 


What to Do with Strawberry Run- 

- ners. 

le runners of the strawberry plant 
"ould not be permitted to grow until 
‘iter the fruiting is over. Then one 
May be suffered to grow from each plant, 
tnd it should be set or held im the de- 
ured place to beeome rooted where it is 
*anted, either in the row between the 
old plants or in such a place that it may 
be moved and planted elsewhere. It is 
» * good plan to root the runners in small 
“rawboard bexes without bottoms aad 
*tin the soil, When the plants have 
f “ade roots they are taken up in 

_ *oxes and planted in the new. bed with- 
Out any cheek. Adi other ranners 


thould ‘be cut off start, 
“id, plants ‘Thee 
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| this article are interested in the welfare 


to indulge in the new and then consid- 
ered delicious food, for it was in those 
days a luxury. 

Even as late as the 17th century po- 
tatoes were used almost exclusively by 
the nobles and those in authority, and 
were what the poorer class considered 
expensive, namely, two shillings per 
pound. ‘ 


faking into consideration the vast ; b 
| differences in the value of money be-| The census report for 1880 gives the 


tween that period and the présent time, 
that sum would be equivalent to perhaps 
four times as much as at the present day. 
It is on record that thousands of people 
visited the botanical gardens of Gerard, 
which are famous the world over, and 
situated at Holborn, England, to see the 
potato plant, together with the tobacco, 
in bloom. 

It seems to many, especially those in- 
terested in agriculture, that it would be 
appropriate and essential to demonstrate | 
to the community that the growers of 


| of the product. While, for instance, we 
do not rais¢ more than one-sixth as many 
potatoes as Germany alone, there is not, 
nevertheless, a farmer in the land who 
does not grow them to a more or less 
extent, while there-is hardly an individ- 
ual in the country who does not eat this 
most excellent food daily. 

it isto be hoped that the Farmers’ 
| National Congress, an organization com- 





ee" 
A Marvellous Event to Be Celebrated | 


Hay Growing in Missaspp 
The eighth report of the Mississippi 
Experiment ‘Station says: ‘ 
“ In 1888 the Station commenced'a 


forage plants with a view to determining 

1. What plants will: restore. fertility 
to the soil most rapidly, and at the same 
time give fair returns in hay or pasture. 

2. What plants will make the most 
permanent meadows. 

3. What plants will make the best 
permanent pastures, ‘especially for 
Winter grazing. 

4. What hay-producing plants are 
best. for temporary: use. 

Since the commencement of the work, 
586 species have been grown, many of 
them on soils widely different in char- 
acter. Sowings have been made at differ- 
ent seasons and. under different condi- 
tions; seeds of the more-promising sorts 
have been distributed to planters in 
different parts of the State, and special 
attention has been given to the fertilizing 
and Winter grazing values of each 
species, 

When this work was commenced 
almost no hay was grown in the State, 
except what was used by planters for 
home consumption, and thousands of 
tons were shipped into the State annually. 
yield of hay in Mississippi as being only 
.83 tons per acre, against an average 
yield of 1.14 tons per acre for the 
| whole United States. In 1893 the 
| yield of hay for this State had doubled, 
| being then 1.66 tons per acre against an 
'average of 1.32 tons for the whole 





series of experiments with grasses and | 





posed of farmers from every State in the 


| Union, will take up the question of this | 


| 


anniversary and take steps according to 
their feelings toward this indispensable 
product—a produet eaten by every man, 





| 


| vance its cultivation and as a food.—- 
| Joun G. CaLLice. 


-- . 
Nitrogen for Beans. 


” 


| enough for beans, 
other similar expressions, is very much 
open to doubt, yet we know something 
now about this class of plants which 
leads us to believe that there is some 
truth in the adage so far as the nitrogen 
| of the fertilizers or in the soil is con- 
cerned. 
were from different sources, and while 





, cannot be too rich for lima beans, and a 
slight dressing of nitrate of soda will 


woman and child i > world—to ad- | : : 
an and child in the world—to ad- | one harrowing may be given, and the 


| 


| As regards the special needs of beans ! 
nly in certain favored localities | as to fertilizers, it is a common belief | 
/and expression that “any soil is good | 
and while this, like | 


| country. 


~ : é ‘ties of 
Che two expressions referred to ! 


| re } he belief ms | ally, so that it may be included in what 
from one we have the belief that a soil | 55 anid below. 


produce an enormous yield, from the | 
| other comes the statement that fertilizers | 


‘rich in potash and phosphoric acid are 
| preferred, and those are to be avoided 
which contain much nitrogen; in fact, 
| there does not seem to be any contra- 
diction between these two opinions ; one 
believing in a slight dressing of nitrate, 
and the other avoiding much nitrogen. 
The same idea seems to be expressed in 
the apparently different words. 





Cultivating Potatoes. 

Potatoes having been properly plant- 
ed, their cultivation should begin soon 
after. In two or three days after plant- 
ing the ground should be worked over 
| with a good weeder or sharp-toothed 
| harrow, so as to destroy the tiny weed 
| plants that are sprouting just beneath 
| the surface, and also to retain the fine 
'muleh of svil which is so desirable in 
| potato culture. ‘This same operation 
' should be repeated at intervals of a few 
days, until the potatoes can be seen 
| growing in the row. In case of very 
‘dry weather the weeder should be fol- 
lowed once or twice with a roller, to 
firm the soil ovef the sprouting tabers 
and to prevent the rapid evaporation of 
moisture from the soil. All this may 
seem like a great deal of work, but it is 
easily and rapidly performed, and is 
necessary to insure best results. 





Poor Land for Sweet Potatoes. 

Sweet potatoes do not do well on 
bottom land of any kind. If you put 
them on rolling land of any kind, white 
elay, or even red clay, they will do 
better. They go all to vines on bottoms. 
If you can get a rolling piece of ground, 
of side-hill, and run rows with the hill, 
you will be surprised at the difference 
in yield. Sweet potatoes do not want 
a rich soil either; this makes them go 
to tops. Many think sand is the only 
soil for them; this, too, is a mistake. 
They will grow where many other crops 


well started. If very dry, have the 
ground well worked up, ridge, and set 
plants with water, putting water at the 
roots only, then pull in the earth. 





Onions may be kept in a dry, cool 
place. In a damp cellar they will 
sprout and grow, no matter if the tem- 
perature there is near the freezing point. 


won't, on poor side-hills, if only once: 


| give nearly so good returns as plain 
| Indian corn. 


In 1895 the average yield in 
Mississippi had inereased to 1.95 tons, 
against an average of 1.06 tons for the 
whole of the United States, or 84 per 
cent. above the average, and 114 per 
cent. above the average yield in the 
northern and central States of the 
Mississippi Valley.” 
Liming Land for Wheat. 

It is a common practice of good 
farmers to apply 40 bushels of air-slaked 
lime to the acre when wheat is sown 
and clover is to be sown in the Spring. 
Lime is most excellent for the clover, in- 
suring a good growth on only ordinarily 
fair land. Thus the lime is valuable, 
and if its good effects are supplemented 
by manure the land will steadily improve 
under this management. The lime is 
applied on the plowed land, which is 
then harrowed when the wheat is sown, 
aud the land is again harrowed, or only 





lime and wheat be harrowed in together. 
It is usual to plow in a liberal quantity 
of manure at the first plowing and be- 
fore the lime is spread. The lime does 
no harm to the manure under this 
method. In case this has not been done 
in the Fall it may be done in early 
Spring. 
e A Note of Warning. 

“JT desire to say that we have tried 
all the new forage plants excepting 
Sacaline and Sand Veteh. Other varie- 
vetch have been tried and 
probablyethis one does not differ materi- 





None of these plants are 
useful for Wisconsin, unless one is 
pleased to grow novelties for the pleasure 
of seeing something new and odd but 
which does not give half the returns 
that common plants already grown do. 
Kafir corn will ripen generally in the 
latitude of Madison, but it does not 


Teosinte is a very good 
plant in South Carolina and Louisiana, 
but it is a variety of sorghum whieh 
will not ripen far north. Sacaline is a 
plant through which farmers and others 
caught by the attractive catalog adver- 
tisements lost thousands of dollars last 
year, and for which they have not 
received, and probably never will re- 
ceive, a single cent’s return.” —Prof. W. 
A. Henry, of Wisconsin. 


The Field. 

There has been considerable discussion 
lately as to the value of Kafir corn for 
flour. Kansas millers have heen ex- 
perimenting with it. The product is 
somewhat lacking in whiteness, but it is 
said to make good biseuit, muffins and 
griddle cakes. Kafir flour is now on 
the market in a limited way, and the 
rapid extension of the cultivation of this 
non-saccharine sorghum may eventually 
exert considerable influence in the flour 
trade. 


Except upon the Pacific coast and in 
the mountain country, the tendency in 
irrigation continues to be more and 
more toward separate watering outfits 
for each farm. The statement made 
last Fall by Secretary Coburn applies to 
thousands of farms in other sections, 
even to the Atlantic coast, quite as much 
as to Kansas: “The man who controls 
his own plant, who relies on the re- 
sources existing within the boundaries of 
his own farm and within the crown of 
his own hat, will be the one most 
envied.” 


Experiments have been made and are 
being continued in Germany in the cul- 
tivation of the nitrogen bacteria for the 
inoculation of the soil, The process is 
based on the production of the bacteria 
by cultivating leguminous plants, as 
lucern, clover, peas, lupins, etc. and 
taking from the soil in waich these have 
been grown a small quantity of soil to 
be used as a fertilizer by sowing the 
germs just as the brewer or the baker 








sows the yeast germs in his process. 
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MR. HOOD’S: JERSEY: SALE. 
A Remarkable Let of Animals Offered 
at Auction—the Prices Paid and 


the Purchasers: ~ 


It will be remenibered that about a year 
ago THE AMERICAN] FARMER published an 
elaborate descriptive ‘article of the Jersey 
farm and its-famo ford, the property of 
Mr. C. I. Hood oF Lowell: Mass. Recently 
Mr. Hood decided té*sefl the surplus steck at 
auction. The heréfanges from 225 to 250 in 
number and has been feunded upon the best 
stock the world coulé _ or money buy. 
The sale included 41 animals, and was 
largely attended from all parts of the-Union. 
The guests, some 600 in number, were enter- 
tained: by Mr. Hood, in the most hospitable 
manner so that no one went away hungry 
from his magnificent farm-home. 
The list below gives a description of the 
rr the prices they brought and to whom 
sold: 


Tonnage, large and handsome bull, a sen 
of Diploma. Has 50 per cent: 6f the blood of 
Merry Maiden, champion sweepstakes cow at 
the World’s Fair; Tonnage Girl, his daughter, 
won first prize at the New England fair last 
year. Sold for $100 to Asa B. Gardiner of 
saltimore,.and will be taken to the Filston 
Farm, Glengoe, Md. 

Bisson’s ease Wax, four-year-old cow, and 
a daughter of the great Bisson’s Landseer, 
sold for $75 to Henry Edwards of West 
Andover, 
Centipede, light fawn cow of good descent. 
oa for $90 to John J. Conway of Manchester, 
N. H. 
Alba’s Golden Bow, show bull which won 
first prize as best yearling bull at N. E. Fair, 
1495, sold for $100 to T. S. Hathaway of 
New Bedford. Will be placed on the Rock- 
land Farm. 
Lady Brassy, five-year-old cow. 
$60 to Freeman B. Shedd of Lowell. 
Peggy Scituate, handsome young cow, de- 
scended from Jersey Bell of Scituate. Sold 
for $70 to F. B. Shedd. 
Chromo 1st of Hood Farm, two years old, 
son of Chromo, and grandson of Diploma, 
sold tur $95 to Mr. Perrin of Manchester, 
Monte Sano belle, record 15 pounds” 15} 
ounces, superb Southern bred cow, sold for 
$125 to Joseph Laurence of New York, to be 
added to a fine herd. 
Ninian B., gray cow nine years old. Sold 
to D. L. Page of Lowell for $40. 
Inbred Duke of Hood Farm, bull two 
years old, sold for $55 to F. C. Silk of Tewks- 
bury. 
Genie Pogis, cow five years old. Sold for 
$50 to D. L. Page. 
Cornelia of Brondale, a cow of good 
family. Sold for $50 to Wm. J. Ilogg of 
Worcester for the Hillside Farm of Boylston. 
Appeal 1st of Hood Farm, bull of great in- 
dividuality. Son of Appeal, sold for $50 to 
A. D. Wallace of Ipswich. 
Oonan’s Virginia, a promising heifer, sold 
for $85 to J. P. Lewis of Boston. 
King Signal, son of King of Belair, sold 
for $75 to H. K. White of Concord, N. H. 
Hunt the Slippef, tow five years old, sold 
for $55 to W. J. Hogy. i 
Vileffie, a fine heifer, sold for $95 to A. B. 
Fox, Fartherland Farm, Bytield, Mass. 
Trump of Hood Farm, a young bull, tracing 
six times to Combination, sold for $95 to 
A. B. Fox. 
Nicomis 2d, an inbred Combination cow, 
sold for $60 to D. Ih. Page. 
Belle Rioter Scituate, cow, five years old, 
sold for $30 to D. LL. Page. 
Maguilla Gth, a daughter of a cow having 
a record of 21 lbs. 1 0z. when two years ten 
months old, sold fox, $140 to Harry Cady of 
Lowell. The bidding was active. 
Brown Bessie’s Son 6th of H. F., sold for | 
$75 to John J. Creevy af New York. 
Brown Bessie 14th, sold for $80 to Geo. P. 
Carpenter of Walliamstown,.Mass., father of 
Supt. Carpenter of the farm. ' 
Mint 5th of H. F:;sold for $36 to Geo. P: 
Carpenter. ' 
Brown Bessie 6th of H. F., sold for $70 to 
Susan Williams of Centreville, Md. 
Comba’s Son, a young bull, started low at 
$15 but sold for $75 to E. C. Jordan of Port- 
land, Me. ° 
Crusta of Hood Farm, a heifer of great prom- 
ise, tracing four times to Combination. 
Sold for $125 to Susan Williams. 
Goldie of Hood Farm, daughter of Little 
Goldie, sold for $70 to George Williams of 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Appella 1st of Hood Farm, won first prize 
in heifer class at New England fair last year. 
Sold for $90 to George Cheney of Taunton. 
Dutchess of Hood Farni, sold for $100 to 
E. C. Jordan. 
Pedro’s Fancy 2dof Hood Farm, sold for 
$105 to E. C. Jordan. 
Silvery, a fine young cow, sold for $60 to 
C. C. Day of Kennebunkport, Me. 
Norma Pogis, sold for $30 to A. B. Simp- 
son of Manchester, N. H. 
Appeal 6th of Hood Farm, solid fawn bull, 
4 months old, sold for $25 to E. C. Jordan. 
Appeal 2d of Hood Farm, dark fawn bull, 
6 months old, sold for $25 to Henry Busby of 
Lowell. 

Pedro’s Fancy 5th of Hood Farm,1 year 
old, good heifer, sold for $75 to E. C. Jordan. 

Appeal 4th of Hood Farm, young bull, 5 
months old, sold for $30 to Chas. W. Stone 
of Andover, N. H. 
Pogis 2d of Hood Farm, bull, 4 months 
old, sold for $50 to Geo. Cheney of Taunton. 

Appella 2d of Hood Farm, heifer 4} 
months old, sold for $45 to D. A. Hurd of 
North Berwick, Me. 
Bull calf, six months old, to be named by 
pyrcbaser, sold for $45 to C. K. Littlefield of 
Kennebunk, Me. 

Appeal 5th of Hood Farm; bull calf, 4 
months old, sold for $30 to W. S. Proctor of 
Littleton. 


Sold for 





FILLED CHEESE. 


The Text of the Bill as It Passed the 
House of Representatives. 


The Filled Cheese Bill, as it passed the 
House, may be briefly summarized as follows. 
Sections one and two define cheese and filled 
cheese in these words: 

For the purposes of this act, the word 
‘*cheese’’ shall be understood to mean the 
food product known‘as cheese, and which is 
made from milk -dér cream, and without the 
addition of butter,“or any animal, vegetable 
or other oils or fats fofeign to such milk, or 
cream, with or without additional coloring 
matter; and all substahees made of milk or 
skimmed milk, with the admixture of butter, 
animal oils or fats; ‘vegetable or any other 
oils, or compounds foreign to such milk, and 
made in imitation or semblance of cheese, 
shall be known, and, designated as filled 
cheese. Pus « 

Section three imposes special annual taxes 
as follows: On mane@facturers, for each and 
every factory, $400; on wholesale dealers, 
$250; on retail dealers, $12. 

Section four prevides that “persons who 
manufacture filled ijeheese without having 
paid the foregoing special tax shall be fined 


me Pore Bree BB more than $3,000; 
wholesale deale 80 te $1,000; and retail 
dealers, $40 to $400: 


Section five relates to the keeping of 
books and accounts by manufacturers, and 
giving bonds of not less than $5,000. Sec- 
tion six preseribes’ that only wootten boxes 
shall be used for packing filled cheese, and 
there must be marked on the top and bottom 
and in four places, equi-distant from each 
other, on the side, and= the cheese must also 
be marked in a similar manner; retailers 
mustsell only from origimat packages, and 
must inclose every piece sold i } 
paper packages, which must also be suitably 
marked or branded. Violations of these pro- 


offense of not more than 


visions sabject the offender to a fine for each | 
off ot imprison- | 





women who require 
without charge. Thou- 
sands of cases like this 
are reaorded. 

“T have taken one- 
half dozen. bottles of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, 


pain. 


bearing-down pains in 


my limbs; 





struations. 


AC 


ok 
ro man’s organism,” 
as tention to trouble by aching. 

se tells, with other symptoms, such as ner- 
s vousness, headache, pains in loins, and 
xe weight in lower part of body, blues, ands 
m “all gone” feeling, that nature requires 
4 assistance, and at once. Lydia 
- E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com: 
=2 pound for twenty years has 
%s been the one and only effec- 
™ tive remedy in such-cases. It 
¥S speedily removes the cause and 
me effectually restores the organs 
22 to a healthy and normal condi- 
Hs tion. Mrs. Pinkham cheerfully 


answers all letters from ailing 


and it has relieved me from all 
I cannot tell you the 
agony I endured for years; 
pains in my back (Oh, the 
backache was dreadful!) and 


domen, extending down into 
headache 
nausea, and very painful men- 

I had grown very thin, a 
I am without a single pain and am gaining in flesh rapidly. I owe it all to 
Mrs. Pinkham’s Compound.” — Mattie GLEnn, 1561 Dudley St., Cincinnati, O, 


Lydia E. Pinkham Med. Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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@ A Very Significant Indication of Organic Derafigement. 
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shadow of my former self. Now 








label certifying that all requirements of law 
have been complied with, and cautioning 
every person not to use the package a second 
time. 

Section nine imposes a tax of one cent per 
pound on all filled cheese, which must be paid 
by affixing coupon stamps; section 10 pro- 
vides for assessing and collecting taxes that 
have been avoided; section 11 imposes a tax 
of eight cents per pound on all imported 
filled cheese, and sections 12, 13 and 14 im- 
pose penalties for non-compliance with sun- 
dry provisions of the law. 

Then follows provisions authorizing scien- 
tific tests to determine whether any sub- 
stances used in the manufacture of filled cheese 
are deleterious to health, the final determina- 
tion on this point resting with the Surgeon- 
Generals of the Army and Navy and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





General Order to Inspectors. 


The act is to go into effect on the 90th day 
after its passage. 

U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, } 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1896. 

It is the desire of this Department that the 
influence of allemployees should be used, so 
far as is warranted by the law, for the pur- 
pose of securing the ~.humane treatment of 
animils in transportation and in the stock 
yards. Depriving animals of food and drink 
for unusual periods, and beating and worry- 
ing them, are practices calculated to make 
the animals feverish and their meat unwhole- 
some, and should be discountenanced and 
prevented. You will, therefore, give such in- 
structions to your subordinates as will insure 
careful’ treatment of any animals which 
they may be called upon to handle, and as 
will also lead them to use their influence for 
the same end with all other persons with 
whom they come in contact. id 

Yon will please make an invéstigation of 
the matter in w @vimals are transported 
and handled by t ilroad companies and 
stock yards which come under your obser- 
vation, and make such suggestions as may 
occur to you, with a view to improving the 
service and protecting animals from undue 
suffering or cruelty. Injured animals which 
are evidently suffering severe pain should be 
promptly reported to the humane societies, 
tinless the owner or the stock yard company 
properly cares for them within a reasonable 
time. 

(Signed) CHAs. W. DABNEY, JR., 

Acting Secretary. 
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Southdown Breeders. 


The gold medal offered by the American 
Southdown Breeders’ Association has been 
awarded to Geo. McKerrow, Sussex, Wis., 
who was closely followed by John Jackson & 
Son, Abingdon, Ont., Can., and F. W. 
Barrett, Wadsworth, N. Y. W. E. Spicer, 
Harvard, Neb., made an excellent start in the 
competition, but was compelled to discon- 
tinue his exhibits before the Fair season was 
over. 





An Iron Silo. 


There is nothing wrong about an iron 
silo, and one may be built for less money 
than a timber one, and it will be far 
more durable and cheaper in the end. 
The round silo will be best for this 
material. It should be made of 2 by 4 
seantling set up on a round sill made of 
2 by 6 plank, spiked together, and cut 
in seetions to be fitted su that a cirele is 
made. Or the silo may bé made eight 
sided equally well, as the sheets of iron 
or steel used for roofing will bind the 
whole solidly together if the joints are 
broken at every lap. The inside and 
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give you a skeleton, hoping 


United States. 


raw wool has depreciated 
then why not the Govern 
ing free as well as to man 


bullion free? 
Cannot you get a move 


If the Government is 
paternal business; wool g 


CLARKE, Arlington, Ind. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I will 


it with sinews and muscles, and start it 
to graze over the hills and plains of the 


Wool is a greater necessity for the 
comfort and health of the people of the 
United States than silver; and as the 


to the producers than silver bullion has, 


raw wool and manufacture it into cloth- 


an amendment tothe silver bill to man- 
ufacture the wool free, also? 


not be left out in the cold.—Joun W. 



















this simple work. It should follow 
after the ordinary plow. 


California Barley. 

The bulk of exported barley goes fre 
San Francisco to England, but last: 
300,000 bushels went to the Sandwich 
Islands and a little to Central Améric 
and Australia. Ten years ago very lit 
barley wasexported, Imports of t 
were 10 to 15 million bushels anne 
under a duty of 10 cents per bushel) bu 
dropped to about 800,000. bushels 
1894 under the 30 cents tariff, comir 
mostly from Ontario and Quebed 
Under the duty of 30 per cent. adyale 
rem which took effect Aug. 28, 186 
imports for last fiscal year were ov 
2,000,000 bushels. 
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Subsoiling. 


There is uot so much 


in digging post-holes for a 


plow sole has hardened 


which this crust is 


subsoiling land as will pay for the work. 
Generally the subsoil is actually more 
porous than the top sdil, as one may find 


times in old land the pressure of the 


that it may need breaking by the use of 
a second plow, a sort of bull tongue, by 


a great help and does’not cost much, 
and the effect will be quite as good as 


HOW A. W. JAMES MADE MONEY, 
I saw that Dish Washers were advertised by oe 
firms. Isentand got one and sold a good many 
my neighbors and made some money, but I saw 
Bert Dawson, Columbus, Obio, had just gottes out @ 
new Dish Washer called the Queen which was 
latest patented machine in the markét and fad 
the improvements, by which a person could 
dishes, vegetables, silverware and clothing fs i 
minute, I got the agency and sold five the d 
and my profits were $15, and I shall easily make $90 
fore the month is out, as everybody wants thé 
and best Dish Washer there is geing, and it is 
sell what people want. These fard times 
who wants to make a littiemoney honestly ¢ 
I a Mr referred me todas 
ton Bank, Mt. Gilead Bank and Quaker City 
I knew he was perfectly responsible. Anyone can 
circulars about the Queen by writing to Mr. Dw 


as above. “ 
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A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY, 
A Premium Offer that Breaks the I 


READ CAREFULLY OUR OFFER BELOW. 


Though Hard to Believe. 


Think of It! A Stem<lind and, Stem-Set Wateh Cuaranteed ao Perfect 
keeper that Will Mot Gost a Gent 


sun dial, but an ordinary modern watch 
pete any person may be proud to 


these splendid timepieces by itself. 


CLUB OF ONLY TEN YEARLY SUBSC 
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the Statement is Absolutely T 








We have secured for our friends one of the most s¢rviceabie: 
made, which is a stem-winder and stem-setter having all the mode 
an sart. The case ts sotiad ¢ 


the manufacturer, and if not found 
A watch 







HOW TO CET IT. 


We do not sell this wateh without the 


ig 
paper, and no cue can secure one 


4 
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We will send this watch by mail to any person who willsendusa’ = 




















































to THE AMERICAN FARMER. ~ e 
0 that you pay nothin: for the watch, but send aM tena 
ane oe ee te Te. Sense Fanuyr with 25 con 4 
each who w vet ‘or one yeaF, postpaid, ‘ 
seid Sou the Above tescrived watch dnd chain. postpaid to peat a 
No one. need be without a watch equal for k 
tn the neighborhood a single day r:. Indeed, it not take a day for anyone to get up 
only sn oan 0 5 te | leg aa weap cmanrscrerimmamiamacantiosr pe 
Try ft, and see a ret > 
Ifanyone to even the fime required to get up the club, ‘~s will 
Wie THE AuBEtcaN FAEREE So one to ary address for $1.73. 
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Go, lovely rose, 

Tell her that wastes ber time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must bave uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired 
Bid her‘come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die, that she 
In common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee,— 
How «mall a part of time they share, 
‘Whe are so wondrous sweet and fair! 
—KEdmund Waller, 





Woman's Work. 

An old poem written some 10 years 
ago, picturing the duties of women, has 
been going the rounds of the press 
lately : 


Here lies a poor woman who always was tired, 

Bhe lived in a house where help wus not hired. 

Her last words on earth were: “ Dear frieads, 
Tam going 

To where there's no cooking, ae washing, uor 


ut qperything there is exact to my wishes, 
‘or where they don't eat, there's no washing up 


Tll be a loud anthems will always be ring- 
But mening no voice, I'll get quit of the sing- 
Don mourn for me now—don"t mourn for me 
Tn gding to do nothing ‘forever an4-ever.” 

The American suggests another versi- 
fication of woman’s duties, more in ac 
cord with modern times 


Gere liesa poor woman who ‘always was busy; 
She ‘lived under pressure that rendered her 


‘dizzy. 
She belonged to ten clubs, and read Browning 


LM sight, 

Showed at luncheons:and ‘teas, and would vote 
Af-she might; 

Pheser:ed on school (boards with courage and 


zeal, 
Whe golfed and she 'kodaked,.and rode on a 


vw heel. 

horead Tolstoi and Ibsen, knew microbes by 
mame, 

Approved of Delsagte, was:a“!Daughter” and 
“ Dame”; 


‘Her children went im‘for'the top education, 

Her husband went seaward for nervous pros- 
tration. 

‘One day on her tablets she found an hour free— 

‘ke shock was too great, and she died instantly. 


BOUT WOMEN. 


BIGAIL DODGE IS.SERIOUSLY 
“ill. 
« * 
RIVES ‘CHANLER 

Troubetsky is her name now and her 
pen name is the Princess Trobetskoy. 

«a * x 

BIT OF FAIRY STORY AC- 
** count is that Queen Margherita has 
*trawberries every day of the year and 
ibas ‘them served om a galden plate. 


* * x 


EMPRESS OF RUSSIA HAS 

forbidden the ladies of her court to 

emake in her presence or to come before 

ber with the odor of smoke about their 
garments, 

x * + 

ATE FIELD, THE WELL- 

known newspaper woman, is dead. 

_ Bhe has done a great deal of clever 

writing and lecturing. Her lectures on 

’ Mormonism and Dickens, her news 

fashington, and 


“several booklets and essays gained some 


> >opularity and fame for her, but none 


ioe! 


+ 
~ 
om 


Ph 
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ef ber works was ever very profitable. 


How to Use Denim. 


A vistt to the art department of a large 
Airy goods store will convince anyone that 
many useful and beautiful articles may be 
made of denim. The worker is not confined 
*o the old fashioned blue and brown, but 





_ almost every color and shade can be found, 
_ *and the prices range from 15 cents to 35 cents 


os 
Ae 


-per yard, aceording to quality. 

A handsome portierre was made of bluc 
denim, There were two widths of the light, 
- *oined in a flat seam with a border of dark, 
_ 16 inches wide, across one side and end. Over 
fhis, part on the light and part on the dark, 


“and following the seam, was couched a deep 
'}) lattice work border done with asiatic twisted 


embroidery silk in dull yellow, Tassels of 


‘ ‘ied blue, white, and yellow silk finished the edge 


0 one side and across the bottom. The lin- 
ing was tan-colored satteen. 
» _ A pillow seen recently was made of brown 


=! denim, using the light side. A design of 
, poppies and 


leaves, worked with black, was 
i in the center, and the edges were 
hed with a ruffle of the denim. A table 
_of old red figured denim was made for 
ll table. No embroidery was needed, 
i a red , costing 10 cents a yard, was 
* gsed around the edges. 
- A table scarf of light-blue has a border 
Te both ends of dark 10 inches wide. 
Or the dark is smoothly stretched a band 
of drawn work eight inches wide, done on 
Ti@ayy ecra butcher’s linen, with threads 
to form squares eight inches each way, 
mating with squares of the plain. The 
ares are filled with threads crossing 
raig or diagonally, with a small darned 
im the center where the threads cross. 
is band was couched on with several rows 
‘blue asiatic rope silk, and a geometrical 
@gure worked in the center of each plain 
qu fe with the same. The scarf was lined 
‘with satteen, and finished across the ends 
with tassels made of blue silk and the linen 
s is left from the drawn work. 
A large cushion is pretty covered with pale- 
re en ¢ m, embroidered with a design of 
ik. A 


worked with green asiatic filo 
deep ruftie of the denim scalloped 
pen roman floss finishes the edges. 
@ who have no time for embroidery, 
the figured denims very handsome 
Suitable for a t variety of purposes. 
akes beanti table cloths, cushion 
, port: curtains. Old 
rs are made to look 
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FASHION’S FANCIES. 


Fans and parasols fre both in season 
again. 

Colored handkerchiefs, especially 
those of grass linen, are muchly dis- 
cussed and sometimes carried, but the 
white handkerchief remains the dainti- 
est and prettiest of all. A colored 
handkerchief always seems not quite so 
“nice” as a white one. 


Neck trimmings are very important 
nowadays—woe to the stout woman with 
a short neck! \ Puritan collars—straight 
bands of stiff white linen; bows under 
the ears; “ great big” bows at the back 
of the collar; flaring ruffles surmount- 
ing a high band; double ruches; frills of 
all sorts; and boas of ribbon, feathers, 
lace, chiffon, or net. Besides these 
there are a host of collars—yokes, rather, 
ruffled over the shoulders—and these are 
of grass linen, embroidery, lace, or lace 


and ribbon. 


A meat gingham gown of blue and 
tan, striped in fime lines, is made as 
shown in the cut, with a plain gored 
skirt and :a waist plain except for the 
three box pleats in frout and the rows 
of three little buttons that head the 
pleats. ‘The sleeves are simple affairs 
of the gingham with three buttons on 
the cuff. ‘The belt and collar are of 
dark-blue gros-graim ribbon. 


Another pretty gingham frock is made 
with pointed lapels of the gingham, 
trimmed along the edges with narrow 
Swiss insertion. Tle vest piece is of fine 
white lawn, trimmed thrice across with 
strips-of mnsertion set in with rolled edges 
and fine stitches, to make the front per- 
fectly dainty. A belt and collar of the 
pink ribbon completes the finery. The 
skirt is plain and gored with the inser- 
tion put on about six inches above the 





edge. The style is one that, because of 
the narrow, pointed lapels, is especially 
becoming to stout girls, though the 
slender ones can make full puffed fronts 
to theirs and the results will be equally 
becoming. 


2 
~~ 


Here and There. 

Try a whisk-broom to aid in sprink- 
ling the clothes: 

“They do say” that it is English to 
salt your strawberries. 

“Pulled bread,” which is said to be 
valuable for people who are troubled 
with indigestion or dyspepsia, is made, 
according to Mrs. Rorer’s recipte, as 
follows: Trim the crust from a loaf of 
French or Vienna bread and divide the 
loaf lengthwise into halves first, then 
quarters and eighths. The bread should 
be pulled apart rather than cut, though 
a bread knife may be used to start 
each length. Lay the pieces on a piece 
of brown paper and dry out in the 
warming-oven for several hours; then 
brown slightly in a warmer oven. If 
greater haste is required, the bread may 
be put at once, after beigg pulled, into 
a moderately hot oven, where with a 
little watching the drying and browning 
process will be much more quickly 
accom plished. 

Blankets washed in cold water with 
soft soap and borax are kept as fresh 
and soft as new. Dissolve a tablespoon- 
ful of borax in a pint of soft and 

ke a thick suds, Soak the blankets’ 
in this for several hours.) Wash them 











Se ae ; 

Borax always has a tendency to 
whiten clothes and will not injure them 
if used moderately. 

_ Kerosene oil will help to clean rust. 
from kitchen things, and pans and 
kettles that have become blackened by 
the fire can be brightened somewhat by 
rubbing them with paper that has been 
dipped in kerosene. 

Dark calico should be ironed on the 
wrong side with a moderately hot iron. 

Dotted Swiss curtains tied back with 
pale-green ribbons are very dainty fora 
green-and-white room. 


A pretty hat and one easily trimmed 
is of panama straw, tan in color. It is 
turned up in the back with a bow of 
white tulle and a single tall, nodding 
American Beauty rose, with its leafy 
stem, is the trimming. For a girl to 
whom it is becoming the hat only needs 
a band of velvet ribbon around the 
crown, with no trimming whatever for 
the front; but to most girls a wreath of 
small leaves or a twist of the tulle 
round the crown will be more becoming. 
It isa simple hat but very stylish and 
graceful. 


Now is also the time that the country 
girl anoints herself nightly with 
buttermilk te remove the freckles, sun- 
burn, and tan that have accumulated 
during the day. On the morrow she 
will go forth again to the fields and the 
sun will kiss her cheek and brow and 
wrists, but the buttermilk will be plenty 
at home, and throughout the Summer 
the warfare of the maid, the sun and 
the buttermilk will be continued. 


An excellent remedy for a cough is 
made by slicing two lemons thin and 
adding to them 10 cents’ worth of whole 
flaxseed, 10 cents’ worth of licorice root, 
one gill of water, and a little sugar. 
Boil until quite thick, and strain. 


Flaxseed is one of the best remedies 
for a cold on the lungs. Such a cold 
should never be neglected, for it may 
speedily result in some more serious ail- 
ment. A hot bath should be immedi- 
ately taken, followed by a cool spong- 
ing; the latter will prevent taking more 
cold. Use flaxseed, either ground or 
whole, pour over it boiling water, let it 
steep, and drain off the liquor, thin it 
sufficiently so that it can be used for a 
drink. To every bowlful add the juice 
of one lemon and sugar to make it 
palatable. Drink freely of this when- 
ever thirsty.— The American. 


HOME TABLE. 


When? 
One morning in the garden bed, 
The onion and the carrot said 
Unto the parsley group: 
“Oh, when shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, hail or rain ?” 
pl 2 rE 7 hepa - Pain, 
parsley: “* In the soup!” 
—From Drake's Magazine. 
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Eprror Farmuovse: Here are three 
eake recipes which I have tried with 
very good success and can recommend 
to the sisters : 

PORK CAKE. 

One pound pork ; 1 pound raisins; 3 
cups molasses; 24 cups sugar; 1 pint 
boiling water, thrown overthe pork; 1 
tablespoon soda; 1 cup dried apples, 
soaked over night in water and boiled 
in a cup of molasses; 1 teaspoonful al- 
spice, cloves, cinnamon, etc.; flour 
enough to make it stiff. This is enough 
to make three good sized loaves. It 
will keep a long time. 


SURPRISE CHEAP CAKE, 


One egg; 1 cup sugar; 1 large table- 
spoonful butter; 1 cup water; 2 cups 
flour; 2 teaspoonfals baking powder ; 
1 teaspoonful flavoring. 


LAYER CAKE, 
One egg; 1 cup sugar; 1 tablespoon- 
ful butter; 1 cup sweet milk; 2 tea- 


spoonfuls baking powder; 2 cups flour. 
Any kind of filling —Miss L. D. L. 





Some Banana Recipes. 

Bananas are excellent served with 
whipped cream. Pare and slice thin 
half a dozen bananas, lay them in a 
pretty dish, and sprinkle with half a cup 
of powdered sugar and four tablespoon- 
fuls of orange juice or sherry wine. 
Let them stand in a cold place an hour 
or more, and serve with whipped cream. 

A banana sauce for puddings or frit- 
ters is made thus: Peel four large ripe 
bananas and rub them through a coarse 
sieve into a saucepan; add to them a 
pinch of salt and half a cup of granu- 
lated sugar. .Place the pan over the 
fire and cook until at the boiling point ; 
then add four tablespoonfuls of sherry 
wine or Orange juice, and. serve at once. 

Banana cake makes a nice luncheon 
or supper sweet. Put in a saucepan 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, four of 
sherry wine, and the same amount of 
orange juice; placeoverfire. Peel and 
slice thin six bananas and add to the 
liquid. Cook them five minutes. Mean- 
while, make a sponge or cup cake and 
bake it. When the cake is partly cvol 
split it, and spread half of the pre- 
pared bananas over the lower part; 
place the top of the cake on the fruit, 
\and put the remaining bananas over the 
top. This cake should be eaten 





‘Written for the Farm by Mrs. Exta W. 
WALLACE, Pope Valley, Cal. 


Once more the gently sloping hills 
Are covered o’er with verdure green, 
And tree and flower and laughing rills 
Seem to rejoice that Spring is queen. 


There is a charm, oh, laughing Spring! 
In swelling bud, and ‘rosy bloom, 
And gentle airs, and sweet perfume, 

While song birds make the echoes ring. 


Oh, waving grass and leafy tree, 

Ob, flowers bright and birdsso free, 
Ye come when Winter's chill is gone 
To tell that brighter days have come. 


Fads and Fashions in Underwear. 

A very attractive night-robe is cut high in 
the neck and finished with a puff of mull 
and bands of French insertion on the upper 
and lower edges. Ribbon of a pale lavender 
shade is ran through the puffing and fastened 
on the right shoulder in loops and ends. 

Epaulettes of mull, accordion plaited, orna- 
ment the shoulders, and a deep frill of em- 
broidery makes a pretty finish. The sleeves 
are cut to the elbow, and finished with insert- 
ing and a frill of accordion-plaited mull. 

This gown fastens on the side. 

Another dainty night-robe is of mainsook, 
and fastens on one side. It is cut high in 
the neck, and has rows of lengthwise tucks, 
whieh form the front, and are outlined with 
feather-stitching done in Asiatic outline 
silk. , 

A straight piece of inserting, with a piece 
of embroidery attached, hides the fastening. 
The neck is finished with a narrow nainsook 
band edged with embroidery. The full 
sleeves are gathered into a band of nainsook, 
which is feather-stitehed and finished with 
a frill of embroidery. 

A third cambric night-robe has the neck 
outlined by clusters of fine shirring, through 
which ribbon is drawn and knotted on the 
shoulder. Lace is used on both sides of the 
puff. The back has a double Watteau plait. 

Many of the new skirts have flounces of 
dimity, edged with lace or fine embroidery. 

Walking-skirts are cut in umbrella style, 
and finished with deep flounces of diagonal 
strips of valenciennes inserting and lace. 
Such shirts are usually finished with three 
graduated dust-rafiles. 

A tasteful corset-cover is of fine cambric, 
and shows the neck finished with a puff of 
mull edge, with lace, through which is 
drawn pale-blue ribbon. 

Another corset-cover is of nainsook, and 
hasa seven-inch V set in the front, composed 
of fine tuckings, edged with a narrow bead- 
img and lace. Ribbon is run through the 
beading. 

Frequently night-gowns and entire suits of 
underwear are finished with rows of feather- 
stitching, done in Asiatic etching silk.—May 
ASHTOX, 
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: Only a Woman.” 


The discussion on suffrage in THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER interests me much, both be- 
cause of having lived on a farm from child- 
hood to gray hairs, and because of having 
been taught from earliest years that ‘‘ taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.”’ 

The opposers of woman suffrage say that 
women are virtually répresented by fathers, 
brothers, husbands autl sons; but no such 
phrase as “‘ virtual reptesentation ’’ is known 
in law or Constitution? according to the great 
jurist, Jas. Otis. ¢If men and women were 
alike there mightiseem less injustice in part 
of the population making laws to govern the 
whole, but they are not alike;—in their very 
unlikeness lies the préater reason for equal 
voice in law-makiig:-- No woman can decide 
all a man’s needs—no more can a man decile 
a woman’s needs:-" He has tried to do so for 
yea:s; in most cases kindly, but not the less 
blunderingly has he; proved his incapacity in 
this. respect. 

Prof. Huxley says: ‘‘ Suppose, for the sake 
of argument, we admit that women are in- 
ferior to men; would not this very inferiority 
be a reason why every advantage should be 
given the weaker sex, not only for its own 
good, but for the highest development of the 
race ??’ 

Ralph Waldo Emerson affirmed that ‘‘ if 
the wants, the passions, the vices, are allowed 
a full vote through the hands of a half-brutal, 
intemperate population, it is but fair that the 
virtues be allowed a full voice through the 
hands of the purest of the people—its 
women.’’ And Bishop Simpson believes that 
‘*the vices in our great cities will never be 
conquered till the ballot is put in the hands 
of women.”’ 

A favorite argument against woman suf- 
frage is that ‘‘ women don’t want to vote.” 
Did our Government ask the colored freedmen 
if a wanted the right of suffrage? No, 
indeed, but gave it them, unsought, know- 
ing that the ballot was, itself, their best 
educator. And if some women do not want 
to vote, is that a reason for depriving those 
who do? At a Presidential election 20,000 
voters in New York refused, or neglected. to 
vote; was that considered reason for depriv- 
ing all other male citizens of their right.? 

It is said that voting would draw woman 
from her ‘‘sphere.’’?. Do not public duties 
draw man from his sphere just as much? 
Can he attend to his duties asa citizen and 
not give time to them? But does he injuri- 
ously neglect his farm, shop, or desk by so 
doing? Beside, as Geo. Wm. Curtis wrote, 
‘*the sphere of the family is not thé sole 
sphere of either men or women. They are 
not only parents; they are human beings, each 
with his or her individual talents, genius, 
ambitions, for the cultivation and use of 
which each is accountable.”’ 

** Politics are too dirty for women to mingle 
in’ is another argument against woman suf- 
frage; but the mother of Gen. Lew Wallace 
thinks itought rather to be an argument for 
it. For ‘‘if men,” ‘she says, “having had 
control of politics, have allowed them to be- 
come dirty, it istime that women come to the 
rescue and kelp to clean things up—just the 
work at which they are adepts. If I thought 
politics necessarily dirty I should never want 
my boys te become voters; if politics are too 
dirty for my girls, they are too dirty for my 
boys.” 

So great a statesman as Abraham Lincoln 
said ! ‘‘1 go for of fearing the privileges of 
the Government who assist in bearing its bur- 
dens, by no mean$éxcfiding women.” Chas. 
Sumner ‘predicted thgt “‘in the progress of 
civilization, woman suffrage is sure to come.’’ 

Chauncey M. Dépew declares ‘‘ that women 
have a right to say How they shall be taxed, 
and under what laws they shall conduct their 
business. ’” sft 

What shall we-sayof St. Paul and his 
much-quoted utte 3 of ‘‘ Let your women 
keep silence’’ Why, just what Bob Burdette 
does; that ‘‘theg yass of people construct 
Paul's platform excTus{vely from this one say- 
ing, wholly ignori 


ri A is views on other im- 
portant matters.’’ 


ynth as to their keeping 
silence in the chug¢hes applies to the women 
of to-day, why does” what he says of 

ga8 well? Yet there are thou- 
sands of women teaching all over our broad 
land, without hindrance, as acceptably as 
their brothers, and for lesssalary, too. More- 
over, Paul wrote toi the women ot Ephesus 
through Timothy, that. they must ‘adorn 
themselves with modest apparel; not with 
braided hair, or gold, or pearis, or costly ar- 
tay,”’ but noe one pays heed to that now. As 
for Paul’s personal views on iage only 
Shakers are his consistent followers. If, then, 
these plain directions on woman’s teaching, 
on her dress, and on marriage, given to these 
primitive churches nearly 2,000 years oe, 





THE LYCEUM. 


A Reply to E. A. B., Yoncalla, Ore., 
in April Issue of The American 
Parmer. 

“Why is it that so many country 
places are without a literary society?” 

Because the enterprise hangs upon the 
shoulders of the teacher, already too 
busy with the more important phases of 
education ; or upon the school trustees, 
the majority of whom do not promptly 
and efficiently discharge their legimate 
duties to the public; or upon the Sunday 
School Superintendent, who, after all, is 
but a common citizen, with no more 
talent or authority in this direction— 
possibly not so much—as the one who 
asks “ Why?” 

Anyone who desires to start so good a 
thing as a lyceum is a person of pro- 
gressive inclination and without doubt 
the possessor of an influence with his 
fellows which, coupled with 


“The keen spirit, 

Seizes the prompt occasion—makes the thought 
Start into instant action, and at once 

Plans and performs, resolves and executes!” 


and should admit of no such idle excuse 
as merely asking “ Why?” 

While the benefits of 2 lyceum may 
be many, it, like every other good thing, 
has its abuses, and they are legion. 

Of these the most common are 
strife among the members, too much 
frivolous matter on -the program, 
and—saddest of all—the tendency of 
young “rowdies” to interfere and turn 
the organization from its legitimate pur- 
pose. 

To be the success desired, the society 
must be started along right lines. 

Interest the proper persons and secure 
their co-operation in its origin. Draft a 
suitable constitution and by-laws—stat- 
ing fully, in “black and white,” the 
name, object, and regulations of the 
organization. 

In preparation of programs have a 
different committee of three appointed 
for each meeting, and require their 
sanction be given any material before its 
presentation to the audience be per- 
mitted. In this way, all questionable 
matter may best be excluded. 

Make the aim of your society mental 
and moral development, not simply en- 
tertainment. 

Do you know this desire for amuse- 


ment—to be mentally played upon, in-| 


stead of forced to reflective exertion— 
is working, in a subtle way, more harm 
to general intelligence than any other 
negative force of to-day? Sensational 
writings are sold by the million copies, 
while works on history, art, travel, and 
ethics lie yellowing in dust. 

Pupils complain that teacher does not 
help them enough; and the educator is 
condemned for not pampering the 
child’s mental laziness by doing its work 
for it. 

Ministers pet this growing aversion 
for thinking by sermons so lucid and 
flowery that all the hearers need do is 
come back from roving in fields of 
thought in time to catch the summing 
up of his remarks with the benediction, 

An estimable pastor of the writer’s 
acquaintance is condemned ‘by many be- 
cause they have to think, to follow 
closely the trend of his thought, or lose 
the climax. 

What do people attend divine service 
for, if not to do what these condemn? 
To be amused, to be sure. The eye is 
weakened by being continually shut 
from light; the muscle grows powerless 
from long-enforced relaxation ; the mind 
becomes less capable of grasping and 
formulating lucid, elevating thoughts, 
by every indulgence in mental laziness, 

Then make the lyceum of such a 
nature that it shall both entertain and 
instruct, conveying to those who; come 
fot amusement, a new idea, a morsel of 
instruction or a brighter coloring of 
life, to work its little mission in the mind. 

The following list of subjects are 
suitable for debate in a new lyceum: 

Which is the most despicable char- 
acter, the hypocrite or the liar? 

Which is the most baneful, skepticism 
or superstition ? 

Can any circumstance justify a 
departure from the truth? 

Has nature or education the greater 
influence in the formation of character? 

Is war in any case justifiable ? 

Has the fear of punishment or hope 
of reward the greater influence on 
human conduct ? 

Is military renown a fit object for 
ambition ? 

If E. A. B. has secured eny benefit 
from this effort, and thinks the writer 
can be of further service, call on, or 
address, a sincere friend of advancement 


—/(Miss) M. L. Surron, Wilbur, Ore. 





Some Pretty Gowns for Little Maids. 


Black is being affected a good deal now on 
children’s dresses. This seems a little out of 
place at first thought, but black made up 
with a pretty contrast makes a charming 
gowuing for our little maid’s common wear. , 
It is beyond all question that it will save 
quite a bit of work in washing and starching. 
And this is worth thinking of. 

One pretty little black dress is made of 
black —- This is cut after the Mother 
Hubbard style, with the yoke of yellow silk. 
Raffles of the black are placed over the 
shoulders, and these are feather-stitched with 
Boston art silk. The sleeves are cut bishop 
fashion, and these too are ornamented on the 
cuffs with the Boston art silk. The bottom 
of the skirt may also be so trimmed, or if 
a lighter weight silk is preferred, then Asiatic 
twisted embroidery will answer well, or 
Victoria or Hamburg knitting silks. Any one 


+ef-these threads wash well and are durable. 


Another pretty little black dress is made 
with a tucked waist front. Three tucks are 
made each side of the center of the front and 
each tuck is then feather-stitched with Asi- 
atic twisted embroidery silk in pink. Frills 
are placed over the shoulders and meet in the 
center of the back of waist. Full sleeves 
are made and these have cuffs trimmed with 
the pink feather-stitching. A short and full 
skirt finishes this charming little dress. One 
of the chief beauties of these garments is the 
fact that.they are so easily “‘done up.” 
The soft material washes easily and needs 
little ironing to look fresh and nice, and this 
lack of starching and hot irons is an import- 
ant thing in favor of the simple wash dresses, 
— Roser YE MILLER. , 
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herself, would like ‘audience’ for a 
moment while she registers. a pro 
against putting small girls in bla 
clothes. It seems unsuitable for chil- 
dren ; they ought to dress like the flowers, 
in pink and blue, yellow, red, white— 
in all the dainty colors. To clothe a 
dainty little maid in a black frock is 
like making black violets or primroses.— 
Epitor or THE Farm House, 
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FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 

A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles 
displacements, leucorrhcea and other irregularities, 
finally found a safe and simple home treatment that 
completely cured her without the aid of medical at- 
tendance. She will send it free with full instructions 
how to use it, to any suffering woman sending name 
and address to Mrs. L. HupNuT, South Bend, Ind. 


RESOURCES OF THE STATES. 








Interesting Facts About Them. 


Oregon’s salmon fisheries produce 
about 600,000 cases a year, and its wool 
clip exceeds 16,000,000 pounds. There 
are 25,000 square miles of forests, and 
the annuai gold yield exceeds $1,000,- 
000. 

Delaware has 9,000 farms, valued at 
$37,000,000. It exports every year 
7,000,000 quarts of strawberries and 
55,000,000 baskets of peaches. 

‘Missouri grows 219,000,000 bushels of 
corn, 36,000,000 bushels of oats, 20,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat and 13,000,- 
000 pounds of tobacco. The lead prod- 
uct has exceeded 100,000,000 pounds a 

year. 
. Massachusetts has over 100,000 per- 
sons engaged in the fisheries. ‘The 
making of boots and shoes gives employ- 
ment to 62,000; cotton goods, 58,000 ; 
building, 50,000; clothing, 33,000. 

Michigan produces one-fifth of the 
iron of this country, mining 9,000,000 
tons a year. The copper mines are the 
richest in the world, having produced 
over $200,000,000 worth of metal. 

Rhode Island has 2,200 factories, em- 
ploying 38,000 men, 22,000 women and 
4,400 children. The combined capital 
of the mills is $76,000,000 and the an- 
nual output $104,000,000. 

The State of Washington has salmon 
| fisheries worth $1,500,000 a year, and 
{catches 10,000 fur seals. It exports 
| $8,000,000 worth of lumber and coal 
and raises 15,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Kentucky is the foremost State in the 
production of hemp and has been known 
to produce 35,000 tons in a year. It 
produces nearly two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can tobacco crop, growing in 1889 
280,000,000 pounds. 

South Carolina farm products exceed 
$50,000,000 in value annually, $14,- 
000,000 being cotton. About 70,000,- 
000 pounds of rice are raised. Gold is 
mined in paying quantities at 60 places 
in the State. 

Indiana produces 130,000,000 bushels 
of corn, 40,000,000 of wheat, 46,000,000 
of oats and over 1,000,000 tons of 
timothy. It has 10,000,000 fruit trees, 
bearing 36,000,000 bushels of apples 
and 4,000,000 of peaches. 

Arkansas has 10,000 farms, which 
produce 600,000 bales of cotton, 900,000 
bushels of sweet potatoes, 1,000,000 
pounds of tobacco, 42,000,000 bushels of 
corn and 2,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
From the Arkansas forests are cut over 
$20,000,000 worth of lumber every 
year. 

Ohio raises 100,000,000 bushels of 
corn, 37,000,000 of wheat, 37,000,000 
of oats, 12,000,000 of potatoes, 35,000,- 
000 pounds of tobacco and 3,000,000 
tons of hay. The vineyards produce 
2,500,000 gallons of wine and 30,000,- 
000 pounds of grapes. 

Illinois produces $270,000,000 of 
farm products every year. ‘The grain 
reaches $145,000,000; live 
stock, $50,000,000; dairy products, 
$27,000,000; hay and potatoes, $26,- 
000,000. 
at more than $1,000,000,000. 





Tons of Soot. 

The soot ejected by a smokestack 
weighs more than is commonly supposed. 
The stack of a German sugar factory 
has been provided with a soot catcher. 
Six days afterward the soot was removed 
and it was found that during the time 
6,700 pounds had accumulated. The 
stack of such a factory is estimated to 
throw out during the period of the year 
during which it isin operation the enor- 
mous quantity of 200 tons of soot. 








HE sick man knock. 
ing at the door of 
health gets in if-he 
knocks the right 
way, and. stays out 
if he doesn’t. There 
are thousand of ways 
of getting sick. 
There is only one 
way to get well. Do 
whatever you will, 
if you do not put 
your digestion in 
good order, and 
make your blood 
rich and pure, you 
will not get well. 
Rich, pure blood is 
the only thing that 
can bring perfect 
health. A large part 
of all the diseases 
that afflict mankind 
are traceable directly 
to impurities in the 
blood, and can be cured by eliminatin 
these impurities. That most dreadful o 
all diseases, consumption, is a disease of 








nee blood. The disease shows in the lun 
cause of some inherited or acquired we 
ness there, If the blood were always pure 
and without germs, the disease would never 
develop and in time weakness itself would 
be overcome. Germs and impurities in the 
blood float along through the body until 
they find a weak spot for lodgement. They 
stick there and develop and people call the 
disease by the name of the organ afflicted. 
Asa matter of fact, the disease is always a 
disease of the blood, and if the bl be 
purified, the disease will be cured. That is 
@ perfectly natural, rational conclusion, er:- 
dorsed both by common sense and the 
highest medical authority. It is in accord- 
ance with these facts that Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery works. The 
first thing it does is to put the whole diges- 
tive system into perfect order. It stimu- 
lates the appetite, excites the copious secre- 
tion of the digestive fluids and promotes 
assimilation. It searches out disease germs 
wherever they may be, kills them and forces 
them out of the system. The ‘Golden 
Medical. Discovery’? has been used with 
unvarying success for over 30 ycars, 

21f care to know more about it, and more 
shoal your own , send 21 one-cent stamps to 
cover cost of ae and you will receive 
Sea ciukians Stowe Moin ade 








The farm property is valued i 


TRIBUTE TO A MOTHER 


-_e- 


Interview with Charles 
Pinkham. 


. 


Malicious Stories About Lydia L 
Pinkham Never Having Ry. 
isted Refu ed. 


——.¢__. 


Son of the Famous Lynn Benefactag 
Tells of Her Kindly Interest 
in Womankind and her 
Actual Personality, 


| Times- Herald, Chicago.) 


Lydia E. Pinkham, who is 80 widel 
known by the benign face in the celeb : 
patent medicine advertisement. jx ey 
many People suppose, a myth. To this an 
there is no stronger evidence than her so : 
Charles H. Pinkham, whom the ‘Time 
Herald reporter had the pleasure of interview 
ing to-day. 7 

Lydia Pinkham’s personality has » 
never been described in any of the eek 
tions illuminated by her kindly portrait, bud 
that she was a living force in the world was 
positive fact. ’ 

Charles H. Pinkham _ passed 
Chicago the — day on his way to 
vacation in the west. To a representatiy 
the Times-Herald he spoke fcclinghy of tan 
mother and the painful impression that pre. 
vails in some quarters as to her non-existence,’ 

“Of course,” said Mr. Pinkham. the 
mere idea is absurd to me, her son. who knew 
her to be the kindest. sw: etest. gentlest 
mother in the world. She was all her por. 
trait speaks her to be, and her whole life wag 
given up to doing all the good she could ig 
this weary world.”’ 


throngh 
spend a 


SIMPLE LIFE AND SYMPATHETIC, 


“Her life was simple and her heart full of 
sympathy and tender feeling. After the 
business grew with almost miraculong 
rapidity, she devoted her entire time to it, or 
at least to that branch of it which related to 
correspondence with women seeking her ad- 
vice, and her pleasure was in that duty, | 
am proud to say that my mother was nota 
myth, and that there was not a drop of self 
ishness in her make-up.”’ 

Mrs. Pinkham was unique among the 
makers of proprietary medicines. She wag 
the first to print her portrait in her advertise. 
mente, and that face has seldom failed to 
warm the heart of anyone who has seen it! 
Mr. Pinkham carries a portrait of his mother 
in his inside pocket. It is the face of the 
advertisement sure enough. 

Lydia Estes—that was her maiden name 
was born in Lynn, Mass., and before her mare 
riage she taught school in the little Yankee 
town. Her parents were Quakers, and it 
was in that simple fraternity she exhibited 
her early ideas of kindness. Her husband 
was a successful real-estate man, and pd 
sessed considerable wealth. There were four 
children, two of whom—Charles H. Pinkham 
and Aroline Chase Pinkham—survive, and 
who now own the business equally. 


FIRST BREWING ON A STOVE. 


Mrs. Pinkham had for years brewed the 
compound that now bears her name, on her 
kitchen stove, and had given it away to her 
neighbors. When the panic of 1873 came 
Mr. Pinkham, senior, lost his fortune. It 
was while the family were in straitened cir- 
cumstances that one day two ladies drove to 
the Pinkham residence and asked Mrs. Pink- 
ham to sell some of her already famous com- 
pound. This fact suggested the bright idea 
of making the medicine in quantities and 
offering it for sale. What followed, every 
newspaper reader knows. She insisted on 
carrying on her own correspondence, sharing 
her work with her daughter-in-law, Mr. 
Charles H. Pinkham, and she soon came to be 
regarded as a public benefactor. ‘This title 
she deserved in ample measure 

When she died she bequeathed her place at 
the head of the business to her daughter, 
who to-day, with years of experience and 
study, and by the aid of a corps of assistants, 
personally attends to the great mass of cor 
respondence that flows in and out of the big 
concern in Lynn; aud that bond of confidence 
so thoroughly established between Lydia E. 
Pinkham and the women of America, where 
by they were enabled to talk freely of their 
private illness to a woman, has never been 
broken. 

It has been the aim of this great womans 
children to carry on the work begun by the 
mother in the same spirit of kindness that 
characterized her whole life. 

Lydia E. Pinkham is more than a dispenset 
of medicine. She is a fact in history. 
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The Presidential 
Cook Book 


Adapted from the famous 


WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK: 
The Best Household 
Compendium published. 


448 pages; 83x6 inches; weiglit 1 ~~ 
over 1,400 tested recipes; by Hvac Zit _ d 
ex-Steward of the White Hous. * ‘f 
well known expert, Mrs. F. J eer 
illustrated, inetadiog the engravings ol - 
‘leveland and Mrs. Harrison. : 

“ The White House Cook Book - 
reputation that is national. It J — 
its real worth. Every recipe 1! ©! i 
actually tested by the authors and | rvokiad 
invariably successful, and eve!) rT 
Recipe it contains is reprinted in a aly 
The Presidential "~ og emge — 

-to-date; large type, ge or 
wp ieiy in Bu A handy volume in 
short, a Perfect Cook Book. 


OUR OFFER. 


The above book will he sent, postie’ sg 
paid, upon the following term>: I re few 
club of 3 yearly subscriptions at ~ Po 
each; or paper one year and the book, 

cents. Book alone, 40 cents. 


~ 
ostage pre- 


Wasbingtom, 





American Farmer, 
D. C. 
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New Kind of Woman. 


John Lewis, a popular young man of 
= thiscommunity, and Miss Ida Jones, a 


‘long hollow school teacher, were married 
~ last week.— Maryville Times. 
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“Willie erred.”"—Life. 





Discrepancy Only Apparent. 
Hungry Higgins—I don’t believe I 
could walk a mile a day without a drink ; 
could you? 
Weary Watkins—No, I couldn’t 
walk-a mile without a drink, though I 
could walk 10 miles to git one. Queer, 


= ain’t it?—Indianapolis Journal. 


_ onder the striking 


ean 
An Able Name for a Society. 

A society has been formed in Texas 

name of “ The 

Eleemosynary Pro Bono Publico Society 

of Terrell for the Elevation of the Col- 


"pred Youth of the State of Texas.”— 


> 
ay 


Mystified. 

Mrs. Ripple—I hear Mrs. Joblots isa 
_homeopathist. 

Mrs, Whipple—She 


© San Antanio Daily Express. 


may be, but 


|) whenever I call there I never find her 


rt 
naa 
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at home.— Vanity. 





d Evidently Easily Suited. 
Homely Lady—O, I guess you can 


es fill the place. My husband is an easy 
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ss 
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man to suit. 
New Cook (looking at her)—Yes, 
mum, I can readily believe it. 
_ Homely lady (to herself)—Strange, 
_ Bhe should take that for granted, but 


 .- 
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robably she knows a superior woman 
ke myself wouldn’t marry a crank.— 


. Fs 


© New York Weekly. 
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A Failing of the Sex. 


= _ The bicycle girl was almost in tears. 


~ man d 


“T thought my disguise was perfect,” 
psaid. “I had this suit made just 


etly like my brother’s, and the hat 
like his, too—and—and—everything 


else is like his, so I don’t see how you 

© eould tell my sex so easily.” 

> The young man laughed. 
“Loosen your belt,” he said. 


Chicago Post. 





Wrong Half on Top. 


oS 


: Difficulty in the Way of Complying 
| with the Minister's Temperance 


‘Views. 


2 


| A preacher with views on the Temper- 
question-was walking soberly along 
ak dusty road, says the Boston Budget. 
farmer=with an empty wagon, save 
it contained a gallon jug, overtook 
mim and asked if he did not wish to 
le. Tho preacher, assenting, climbed 
into the wagon, and as they jogged along 
Moward the next village the two fell into 


7 


= 


ion. 


-. Now, tle reachcr had his suspicions 
mcerning the jug and led the’ talk 
ind to the subject of Temperance, ex- 
unding his views at great length and 
fith appropriate emphasis. Much to 
gst e, his companion quite agreed 
Nevertheless the preacher 


oe 
‘continued to suspect the jug. 


ave in the jug here?” 
~* Liquor,” said the farmer. 


4% 


estior of temperance.” 


«“y, 
a & 


eS ‘ 
ur i Liquor? 
ut I cannot understand ” 


belongs to my brother.” 
Bat-I can’t do that, nuther. 
Bon top” 


i 


a 


“A 
not pride himself on his small 


"My friend,” he said presently, 
ald you mind telling me what you 


feared so,” continued the preacher. 
low, my dear friend, you have quite 
with all I have said on this great 


you not give a proof that you 
t you say and pour out this 


Hi,” said the farmer, “ye seo I'd 
ye, only half the liquor in that 


sty your half, my friend.” 
Ye 


Culture of Mangels. 

This root is of the easiest culture if 
the land be free from weeds. This is 
the only troublesome part of their 
management. Butit is not difficult to 
get over even this common trouble. 
The land best fitted for the crop is a corn 
stubble or after potatoes, as the clean 
cultivation helps to clear the land of 
weeds. The land should be plowed in 
the Fall and crossed-plowed in the 
Spring, when a good quantity of old 
manure or a liberal supply of fertilizers 
is given. ‘The fertilizers are the best, 
as they carry no weeds into the land, 
and thus lighten the labor of cultivation. 
The land is thoroughly well harrowed, 
and the seed—six pounds to an acre—is 
sown in drills 830 inches apart. A hand 
seed sower is most convenient for this 
purpose, as it leaves a roller mark in 
the soft soil by which the rows may be 
distinguished and the ground cultivated 
between the rows without waiting for 
the young plants to appear. By keep- 
ing the ground clean, thinning the plants 
to 10 inches apart, and frequent culti- 
vation, the yield is usually 800 to 1,000 
bushels to the acre. There are two 
kinds that are most popular, the long 
red and the yellow globe. 





Lucerne or Alfalfa in Europe. 


A correspondent of The London Agri- 
cultural Gazette writes : 

I have for the past 15 years grown 
lucerne “as a constituent part of mixtures 
of grass seeds and other clovers” The 
mixture is sown on’ Spring corn witha 
seed barrow, harrowed, and rolled. I 
have found Pacey’s ryegrass, cocksfoot, 
and crowgrass the best seeds to include 
in the mixture. Some of my land has 
been down for 15 years, but still shows 
a considerable proportion of lucerne. 

In Switzerland and parts of France 
lucerne commonly forms a portion of 
the seeding of permanent pastures. I 
have frequently noticed lucerne plants in 
arge numbers in Swiss pastures which 
have been laid down for at least 20 or 
30 years, and in dry seasons, when other 
herbage is burned up, their luxuriant 
growth is very noticeable. It was this 
conspicuous power of resisting drouth 
which first attracted my attention to 
lucerne. 

From long observation and experience 
I can strongly recommend lucerne as a 


tures, particulary upon land containing 
a sufficiency of lime; but I ‘should ad- 
vise using a much larger: proportion 
than the four pounds per. aere. which 
Prof. Wrightson is sowing. I have 
usually used about 20 pounds per acre, 
which will insure three or four crops a 
year for at least 12 years, by which time 
a valuable permanent pasture will have 
developed. 





Two Kinds of Insects. 

“In general, insects may be placed in 
two catagories, viz: Insects which eat 
the foilage, stems or fruit, and insects 
which pierce the epidermis and suck the 
juices, Examples of the former we find 
in the June beetle, tobacco worm, and 
procris worm; while the latter is repre- 
sented by the vatious scale insects, the 
squash bug, and leaf-hopper. 

“It is very evident that these two 
classes of insects will not succumb to 
similar treatment. In other words, the 
insecticides which we employ in destroy- 
ing the ‘eating’ insects are of a dif- 
ferent character from those employed in 
combating the ‘ sucking’ insects. 

“The application of an arsenic poison, 
such as London purple or Paris green, 
will usually be effectual in destroying 
such insects as eat the foilage or other 
portions of the plant; while, on’ the 
other hand, all insects that subsist on 
the juices of the plant, which they obtain 
by piercing the epidermis, must be de- 
stroyed by bringing them in contact 
with some such material. as kerosene 
emulsion or a solution of whale-oil soap,” 
says Prof. J. W. Toumey, Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 





The Peanut. 

Peanut vines for plowing under as a 
fertilizer are fully equal, if not superior, 
to crimson clover, and they have the ad- 
vantage of maturing in half the time of 
any of the true clovers. Under ordinary 
favorable conditions the peanut will ma- 
ture within 90 days from the time of 
platiting, or be in condition for plowing 
under in 70 or 80 days; sown for the 
latter purpose, the rows may be nearer 
together and the plants thicker in the 
‘row. In our Northern States the seasons 
are not usually quite long enough to in- 
sure the ripening of a full crop of nuts, 
but a good crop of peanut hay, or plants 
for turning under for manure, can be 
obtained almost anywhere in the Middle 
States and along the southern line of the 
Northern, where there are warm, light 
soils, 


— $100 Reward, $100. 
a The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
- learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and thatis Catarrh. Hall's Catarrh Cure 
is the only positive cure now known to the 
medical fraternity. Catarrh being a con- 
stitutional requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hall's Cutarsh Cure is taken inter- 
nally, acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfxces of the system, the , v4 
the foundation of the disease, and giving the 
_— strength by building be the constitu- 
ion and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The propr etors have so much faith — cura- 
offer One Hundred Dol- 
it fails to cure. Send for 
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Experiments at the Cornel Experi- 
ment Station showed that some cream. 
separators left less than one-tenth of the 
butter fat in the skim milk. . 

Official figures published by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the ‘Treasury De- 
partment show a remarkable increase of 
our exports of butter, although the 
average price has fallen somewhat. 


Butter fats are neutral bodies which 
have scarcely any flavor when pure. 
The aroma or flavor of butter is chiefly 
developed from the curd or other con- 
stituents of the milk that are retained 
with the butter fat when the butter is 
made, 


At Sheboygan Falls, Wis, a meeting 
of patrons of Habighort Bros.’ creamery, 
about 70 farmers were present, and it 
was decided to make butter at four 
cents a pound and cheese at one and a 
querter cents a pound, with the privilege 
of changing from one to the other at the 
option of the proprietors. 


The Ohio Legislature has passed a 
law reducing the milk standard from 
124 per cent. solids to 11 per cent. 
solids, except in May and June, when 





104 per cent. solids shall be the standard. 
This action was caused by the prosecu- 
tion of farmers in some sections, Cleve- 
land particularly, for selling adulterated 
or sub-standard milk, when it was clearly 
proved that they were selling milk that 
came from the cow without watering or 
skimming. 


Much has been said of the success of 
the Danish dairymen in competition with 
the rest of the world. The secret is out 
when the extraordinary economy of these 
thrifty people is considered. our acres 
of land in that country keep one cow; 
500 gallons is the average product ; milk 
sells for 20 cents for three gallons with 
the separated milk returned. A little 
figuring shows a bare margin, and that 
is all, for the dairyman. Cheap living 
makes ends meet. 


For nearly a year samples of imported 
butter have been analyzed in Great 
Britain to discover adulterations. The 
countries contributing samples, among 
which no adulterations were found, are: 
Argentina, 4 samples; Austria, 57 ; 
Canada, 39; France, 62; New Zealand, 
21; United States, 63. The most adul- 
terated samples were found among the 
product from Germany, Holland and 
Denmark, the first-named country being 
in the lead, with 35 per cent. of adul- 
terated samples, as compared with the 
whole number tested. 


During nine months ended March 31, 
official figures point to total exports of 
over 16,000,000 pounds, chiefly to Eng- 
land, against less than 4,000,000 pounds 
the previous like period. Exports in 
March, the latest official figures avail- 
able, were 1,401,664 pounds (average 
value 15.4c.), compared with 677,519 
pounds a year ago (average value 14.5c.} 

The following table shows our best 
customers, recording the ex ports for seven 
months, with average export value: 

1896. 1895. 

Av. v. 

Lbs. Vul. Val. 

United Kingdom. 8,211,846 16.4c. 17.4c. 
Germany 708,698 12.2 20. 
Other Europe.... 1,232,166 15. 

British Nort 

America 18.4 
194 


Central America. 


152,769 
West Indies 


Total ......12,776,045- 15.80. 7.90. 
An examination of the 
for the past 10 years shows a remark- 
able increase in the registry of Holsteins. 
They increased more than fourfold in the 
decade ended 1895. Ayrshires and 
Devons have increased in number, but 
not in average value placed upon those 
registered, the Guernsey record attests 
their popularity and the newer breeds 
shows increasing popularity. The fol- 
lowing table of comparisons shows the 
registered or pedigreed cattle of selected 
breeds in the United States, in years 
named, together with values, as. com- 
piled by the secretaries of the respective 
breeders’ associations : é 
1885 
Liv- Av. 
ing. Val. 
9,375 $160 





4. ca 18968-———-— 
Regis- Liv- Av. 
tered. ing. Val. 


12,867 6,433 $100 


Regis- 
tered. 


Ayrshire .. 18,750 


Brown ‘ 
7 14,509 
720 200 
Guernsey f 8,500 
Holstein .. 90,325 70,000 
soumey - +++ 150,000 100,000 
Red Polled 4,403 3,000 
Stringy Milk. 

This trouble with the milk may be 
due to sickness of the cow, some fever- 
ish condition that affects the whole sys- 
tem, but as in all milking animals, 
mostly the milk organs. Or it may be 
due to bad water or food, which at this 
time ef the year is a common occurrence. 
Give the cow a pound of epsom salts 
and see that the food is sound and the 
water pure. The common occurrence 
of this difficulty in the dairy about the 
end of Summer might be wholly avoided 
by having a good supply of mangels or 
sugar beets for the cows, or even a good 
lot of cabbages, which will not hurt the 
milk if fed at the milking time. The 
sugar beet is by far the best root for 
cows, and is worth all it costs on account 
of its good effect on the health at this 
season, when-feed is short on so many 
farms. If properly kept, the roots may 
be kept fit for use until July. 


8,000 81 


3,100 "149 
20,081 200 








The Disk Churn, 

This churn, which has been so highly 
spoken of in England, is an invention 
of that country, and has not been in- 
troduced here as yet. There are here 
probably quite as good churns in use, 
both of those kinds with a dash and 
those without. It is very probable, 
however, it may soon be heard of here, 
as everything good or promising td he 
so comes this way in time. 





Prof. Frantz, a barber at Anaheim, 
Cal., drives a pair of ostriches in a 





Cleaning Milk @azs With Lime. 

The Danish dairymen are using lime 
with good success.in cleansing milk 
cans. The process és thus described : 

First the skimasdd milk for feeding 
that is turned fromthe creamery should 
be emptied at.once, Then the cans are 
rinsed with cold water; then about a 
handful of lime with a little cold water 
is put into each cag,with which solution 
the can and lid are;scrubbed thoroughly 
inside and outside with a good brush, 
with special attention to seams and 
corners. ‘The lime water is then poured 
cut, and the can gets another scrubbing 
with clean, cold water. That a small 
amount of lime sticks in some seams and 
corners does no harm, but all loose lime 
should be rinsed out thoroughly. Lime 
kills acid more perfectly than soda, and 
the lime in the seams is really an ad- 
vantage, as it keeps milk from settling 
there. 

The final rinsing should be done with 
hot water, because even if cold water 
might be the purest it is harder with it 
to wipe the can perfectly dry. If hot 
water (or steam) is used the can will 
dry itself. The cleaned cans should 
always be kept where the air is fresh 
and pure. : 

A common argument against the use 
of lime has been that it wears the tin off. 
This is only the case if the cans are 
scoured, and will not happen if a brush 
is used. All other tin utensils should be 
cleaned in like manner. 

Of late it has even been found practi- 
cable in some factories in Denmark to 
have the patrons whitewash such cans 
as they may not have in use, when the 
milk production is smaller. If properly 
done it does not injure the tin, and any 
milkman can easily try it. Sometimes 
the simplest devices are the most valu- 
able. 





Oleomargarine in France. 


The French Government has taken 
stringent measures for the regulation of 
the trade in substitutes for butter. It 
is not often thought that this much- 
abused oleomargarine is a French con- 
tribution to the troubles of dairymen, 
and that it was inyented during the 
siege of Paris by the German army, 
nearly 25 years ago, and now that it 
has spread all over the world, and has 
about half ruined the butter and cheese 
business everywhere, the authors of the 
mischief are kicking their own progeny 
out of doors. The proposed repression 
of it is to be made effective by forbid- 
ding dealers in it or im butter to keep 
for sale the two articles together, each 
being compelled by heavy penalties to 
keep but one only. The oleo is only to 
be sold in shops assigned for the trade 
by the authorities af each town. Heavy 
fines are to be levied on dealers who 
transgress the law. 
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PRICKLY: LETTUCE. 


Its Rapid Distribution All Over the 
Unite@ States. 

Among the weedsof..recent introduo- 
tion in America, the prickly lettuce 
(Lactuca scariola) ranks next to the 
Russian thistle in the rapidity with 
which it has spread to new localities, 
and in the completeness with which it 
has occupied the area infested. Its 
range almost equals that of the Russian 
thistle, extending from ocean to ocean, 
and from southern Minnesota to 
northern Texas. It is most abundant in 
the region from western New York to 
eastern Iowa. There is a wide area 
from Montana to Mexico, jncluding the 
Rocky Mountains and the Western 
plains, from which it has not been re- 
ported. It is present in the Great 
Basin in Utah, Idaho and Nevada, and 
west of the Cascades and Sierras in 
Oregon and California. 

The first record that we have of the 
presence of this plant in America is a 
specimen now in the Harvard herbarium, 
collected at Cambridge, Mass., in 1863. 
In the fifth edition of Gray’s Manual 
(1867) it is said to be found in “ waste 
grounds and roadsides, Cambridge, 
Mass.” Aside from this there appears 
to be no further record of it until 1877, 
when it was collected in §t. Louis, Mo. 
From 1878 to 1883 it was reported from 
at least 22 localities in States 
bordering on the great lakes, many of 
these reports appearing in The Gazette 
for those years. It was introduced in 
Salt Lake City as early as 1880. Dur- 
ing the subsequent decade comparatively 
little was written about it. In 1894, 
however, it became so abundant as to 
attract attention in many parts of the 
country. Hundreds of requests for the 
identification of this species were re- 
ceived by the Experiment Stations and 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. - Surviving in spite of the 
dry weather, which prevented other 
vegetation from growing, the prickly 
lettuce became the most abundant and 
conspicuous of weedsiin many places 
where it had never: been noticed before. 
The-alarm caused byithe prickly lettuce 
in 1894 was due in: part, doubtless, to 
the fact that it was ‘often mistaken for 
the Russian thistle: 'During the season 
of 1895, just past,both the prickly 
lettuce and the Russian thistle have 
been better known ard less has been 
heard from either of:them, although the 
practical work of destroying them has 
been carried on with/more vigor than 
ever. 

In some localities<¢fe prickly lettuce 
is less prominent thanedt was last year. 
Instances are knowm/!where a few plants 
were noticed the first year; the following 
year they were abundant and large ; the 
third year they were very abundant and 
smaller; the fourth year other vegeta- 
tion began to choke them out. Insect 
‘or fungus enemies may have aided in 
subduing them, but there are no observa- 
tions confirming this theory. 








Small farming is making rapid prog- 
ress in the Sacramento Valley. This 
year, for the first time, most of the 





oa towns are getting a home supply | py 


ee 


| replaced ; the young tree is then planted 


‘peach growers around Flemington, N. J., 








THE ORCHARD. 


More farmers would grow cherries if 
the virtues of the Early Richmond va- 
riety were more fully understood. It is 
a hardy, rapid growing tree, not so lia- 
ble as others to the attacks of plant lice 
and knot.. It comes into bearing almost 
as soon as.a currant bush, and bears im- 
mense quantities of sour but refreshing 
fruit very good for pies and for canning 
and much better than no cherries at all 
for eating out of hand. It succeeds 
everywhere and will endure much neg- 
lect. 


Reports from all parts of the country 
show general prospects for all kinds 
of fruit east of the Rocky Mountains is 
fully equal to the very best for -years. 
Aside from isolated sections in the older 
Middle and New England States the 


H PARADISE OF PRUNES, 


Santa Clara Valley, California... _ 


A ride through one of the vast prune 
orchards when the trees are in full 
bloom is an experience never to be for- 
gotten. Some of these ‘orchards, con- 
sisting of 500 ‘acres, contain 50,000 
trees, their ages varyifig from five to ten 
years, and planted in regular rows about 
20 feet apart. 

Nor pebble, nor clod, nor blade of 
grass can be found among the friable 
soil of the miles-long aisles which inter- 
vene, tessellated by the flickering 
shadows~of the swaying snowy petals 
which project on either sidefrom flower- 
laden branches. Bird and bee and 
butterfly are each alive to the situation, 
and puncture the perfumed air of a 
cloudless May morning with song, and 
buzz, and voiceless wing. 





Winter was not severe enough to dam- 
age fruit buds, nor yet open enough to 
induce premature growth. The Spring | 
was cold and backward in the early part, | 
retarding bloom, and hot and forcing | 
during April, crowding the period of | 
bloom into fewer days than usual. | 
Since buds began to swell there has been | 
no recurrence of cold weather, and as a | 
consequence the usual frost damage is | 
almost entirely unknown. It is reported | 
only from a very few of the most ex- | 
posed situations in northern Texas and | 
less numerous points in Missouri, and in 
each case only the earliest bloom was | 
affected. The most striking feature of} 
the information gathered by the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist is the remarkable 
uniformity of the returns, including even | 
the melancholy Delaware peach. If the | 
season ends as it opens it bids fair to be 
one of low prices. 


OLIVES IN ITALY. 





A Very Profitable Crop after the Trees 
Come into Bearing. 





The olive tree in Tuscany is pro- 
pagated either from seed or from | 
“ovoli””—those protuberances provided | 
with “eyes” which grow on the main | 
roots and at the base of the trunk of 
the olive. These are excised during the 
Winter and planted, but only three or 
four can be taken from the same tree 
without injuring it. The seedling is 
much hardier and healthier than a plant | 
reared from an “ovolo,” but on the 
other hand its development is very much 
slower. The former will not begin to 
bear fruit until it has beeu about 17 
years in the ground, while an “ ovolo” 
plant may bear in 10 years’ time. It is | 
reckoned that the olive tree does not at- | 
tain its full growth and bearing capacity 
in less than from 40 to.50 years; hence it 
has been observed that he who plants an 
olive grove does so more in the interests 
of those who shall come after him than 
in his own, : 

The olive in Tuscany is not to be 
found at a greater elevation than about 
1,500-feet. - The hill plantations involve 
donsiderable expense. It is necessary 
to terrace the slopes and support the 
terraces with walls of dry masonry ; 
provision must also be made for carry- 
ing off any heavy rainfall. At suitable 
intervals pits are dug to a depth of five 
or six feet and about four feet square, 
stones removed, and the loosened earth 





in the chamber thus prepared. An acre 
of land will afford space for about 182 
trees, according to the practice in Tus- 
cany, and the expense of such a planta- 
tion, exclusive of the cost of the land 
itself, is estimated at 15 lire (about $3) 
per tree, equal:to about $546 per acre; 
this with cheap labor, at about 25 cents 
per day..-The trees are generally 
pruned and manured at intervals of 
three years, a certain number of trees 
being attended to every year, so that all 
are taken in rotation. The expense is 
put at. two lire (about 40 cents) per tree, 
but this without reckoning value of 
manure or cost of carrying it to the 
olive grove. A favorite manure is sheep 
droppings, hence sheep at certain sea- 
sons of the year are turned into the 
groves, where they feed upon the grass 
which grows there; at night they are 
penned 4p. 

In full bearing, an acre of olives will 
produce on an average about 64 gallons 
of oil a year. One year the quantity 
may be very much greater, but the 
following year, after a full crop, the 
trees will probably bear little or no fruit. 
The olive blossoms in April or may, 
according to whether the season be nor- 
mal or backward. April blossoming is 
considered more promising of a good re- 
sult, as the fruit has time to develop be- 
fore the great heat of Summer. In 
October, the olives begin to change color 
from green to purple-black and to carry 
oil; but maturity is not reached, even 
in the case of the fruit most advanced 
(since all the olives on a tree do not 
ripen simultaneously) »ntil December ; 
the later fruit may not mature until 
May, or even June.—A. S. Resenthal, 
Consul at Leghorn, 





A Good Peach Crop Promised. 
Two hundred and sixty replies out of 
300 inquiries sent out to the. largest 


regarding their prospects for this year’s 
crop, substantially report that the pros- 

‘ts for an immense yield are good. 
The cold Spring weather retarded the 
growth of the buds until the late frosts 
wereover. The buds are now open and 
are healthy in appearance. 














| 


| walks the alert, intelligent orchardist, 


_(is unknown in California, as scarcely a 


‘scorching sun to shrivel the delicate 
'skin of the prune nor rough wind to 


'and the orchardists are cutting down 
their trees and planting the land with j. 


_on the peninsula have discouraged the 


Among this embarrassment of beauty 


watching with the trained eye of an 
artist the development of the tiny bud 
of the embryo prune upon the tree, 
until picked at the prime of its perfec- 
tion with the deft hand of an expert. 
In order to produce the desired uniform- 
ity of size and shape, each fruit-bearing 
bough is subjected to such thinning and 
pruning that there lie scattered around 
the base of a tree often more rejected 
prunes than are left hanging upon its 
branches. 

As the Eastern plum pest, the curculio, 


drop of rain falls upon the trees from 
May until November, and as there is no 


mar its contour, a bough of full ripened 
clusters represents one of perfect prunes. 

In an area from six to 12 miles square 
planted to fruit trees, 18,000 acres are 
in prunes alone. 

They cover the billowy surface of the 
majestic foot-hills, as well as the plain, 
with a beautiful irregularity impossible 
to describe. At plucking-time thou- 
sands of busy hands are at work, chiefly 
those of boys and girls, preparing the 
luscious fruit for curing under the rays 
of the Midsummer sun, 

The average yield when the crop is 
full is about eight tons per acre. The 
average cost of caring for the orchards, 
harvesting and curing such a crop, is 
$30 per acre, leaving a net income per 
acre of $210. 





Discouraged Growers. 
Orange growing is being abandoned 
on the peninsula of Lower California, 


coffee, cotton and sugar cane. The low 
prices obtained lately for oranges grown 


growers. 


Complica- 
TIONS #2 


As you would avoid a plague, 
A complicated grain harvester is a 
pla; Truer words were never 

written than those of the late Dr, 
Holmes, when he said “The more 

} wheels there are in a watch or in a 
brain, the more trouble they are to 
take care of.” The simplicity of < 

3) McCormick Harvesting Machines 

> has won for them thousands of 

friends. The new Open Elevator is < 
the simplest of harvesters and is not 
subject to the disorders and disar- 
rangements resulting from the com- 
plicated construction of so many 
so-called grain cutting machines, | 
There’s nothing complicated about < 
BS) McCormick Mowers, either, They 
» need oiling occasionally, but they 
don’t bind, clog-up and “go to « 
BS) smash,” after the manner of the or- 
eS dinary mower. Same is true ofthe | 
McCormick Corn Harvester, Its 
construction embodies the only cor- 
rect principle—the only principle 
“that will work ina Corn Harvester, 
The new McCormick Light-Running } 
Open Elevator Harvester and Binder 
the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower 
and the McCormick Corn Harvester “ 
are unequalled for capacity, light. 
draft, efficiency of service and long 
life. Built, sold and guaranteed by the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 
cago. 
Agents everywhere. 





Over50O Styles} The best on Earth. Horse hig 
Bull strong, Pig and Chicke 
tight. Youcan make fror 
to 60 rods per day for from 
14 to 22c. a Rod. 
lilustrated Cataloguo Free, 

KITSELMAN BROS., 
Ridgeville, © Indiana. 
<a * " 
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You Need a Spray 
among your fruits and flowers every day. We will send to 
any part of the U. S., tree of express charges, a compicte 

Smith's Force and Spray Pump with four attachments 

on receipt of $1.50 money order or postal note Satistac 

. Agents wanted. Exclusive termtory 


Maneufactared by 
STAR MFO. CO., Canton, 0, 


When writing mention this paper. 








For Farm Cream Separators. 


Write P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa., Elgin, UL 
When writing mention this paper. 





$38 2c8. NUT AND FRUIT CULTURE <x... (8%6 


More Proritas.eE than WHEAT or COTTON, with less LABOR and RISK 
catalogue illustrating and describing best varieties. 
Sept. ith to 10th without frost; RELIANCE, the most productive; 


opens 
GIA 


NT, the largest, six inches around 


Send for 
ALPHA, the carliest ( hestunts 
PARKRYS 
; PARAGON, RID 


GELEY and others 


Arte “the perfection of early apples.” BISMARCK, fruits at two years old; PAR- 
LIN'S BEA , 


, the handsomest ; I 


COLN CGRELESS, KOONCE, GOLDEN RUS- 


T 
SET, ANGEL and other pears. JAPAN QUINCE COLUMBIA, a handsome shrub pro- 


ducin 
* SM 


When writing mention this paper. 


a VAL ATS fruit paeaealied 
LL FRUITS, RARE NOVE 
RIES, FRUIT, SHADE and ORNAMENTAL TRE 

PARR YS’ POMONA NURSERIES, Parry, NEw JERSEY. 


for jelly. ; aes 
LIIES, and TALvssLe introductions. JAPAN BER- 


S. j 





PATENTS 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D.C. 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
eromptly attended to. 


Established 1865. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 
Send for 67-Page Pamphieh 





NOW WE HAVE IT!! 
CGLEASON’S HORSE BOOK. 


The Cnly Complete and Authorized Work by America’s King of Forse 
Trainers, 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by 
most expert and successful horseman of the age. 


the United States Government as the 
The whole work comprising 


History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, Shocing, Doctoring, 


Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 
You will know all 
about a horse 
after you 
have 


416 Octavo Pages, 173 Striking Illustrations, 


No one can fool you 
on the age of a 
horse after 





P. T. Barnum, with 


his big show, ever did. 
Produced under 


Hy n. 
the direction of the United States Government Veterinary Sura°° 


In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first tin 


1e lis 


most wonderful methods of training and treating horses. 


100,000 SOLD AT $3.00 EACH, 


but ave have arranged to supply a limited number of copies to our sub” 


First Come, First Served. 


OUR OFFER. 


thousands of these books 


Regardless of the fact that thousands upon 


$3.00 each, we have by a lucky hit arranged to and will for # limi 


free, post-paid, ¥. 


Fora Club of Three 


yearly subscribers at 25 cents each. That is, you 


that of two of your 


a a 


and will send 
chance te guts ophaanad ag ae me 


Tie 


have been cold ab 


ted period scad a copy 


ly subseription and 
This is a spent 


- 


send us your own year 
you the book free. 


ARMER, 
¥ Washin 


~ 


gion, D. t OFF 


—_ 








